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ABSTRACT 



A report <yh Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) plans to 
consolidate of Preservation Indian boarding schools resulted from a 
request by 26 Representatives that the General Accounting Of f ice 
review the 10 BIA schools, in order to assess the basis Ibr/school 
closures and BIA plans for student placement. Randomly selected 
student files (210) indicated educational criteria were thtf .primary 
reason for student admission at 5 schools and social criteria at 4 
schools. During 1982*83, 'eight schools offered at least three major 
special education and social programs, and two offered two; these 
programs included remedial learning in mathematics, reading, and 
language for students performing two or fltore years below normal grade 
level; handicapped education (basic subjects, special training}; and 
intensive residential guidance (counseling; supervised study, 
recreational activities) for students who had problems staying in 
school. Between 1978 and 1983, staffing decreased at eight schools 
and increased at two, resulting in changes in courses offered. In the 
same period, enrollments declined at 6 schools and increased at 4; 
largest decreases (46%, 57%) were because no 1982 freshmen were \ 
admitted to 2 high schools BIA planned % to close. Appendices contain 
summaries of the 10 schools, with information on history, student\ 
social/educational characteristics, special programs', physical 
condition of school, staffing, enrollment, and dormitory/classroom 
Space. (MH) \ x 
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Request for copies of 6A0 reports should be 
sent to: i 

U.S. General Accounting Office 
Document Handling and Information 

Services Facility ' 
P.O. Box 6015 
Gaithersbufg, Md. 20760 
■ 

Telephone (202) 275-6241 . 

The first five copies of individual reports are 
free /Of charge. Additional copies of bound 
audit reports are $325 each. \ Additional 
copies of unbound report (i.e., letter reports) 
and most ctfher publications are $100 each. 
There will be a 25% discount on alt orders for 
100 or more copies maited tb a single address. , 
Sales orders must be prepaid on a cash, check, 
or money order basis. Check should be made 
out to the "Superintendent of Documents". 




'united states general accounting office 

" WASHINGTON, D,C, 20548 
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ft E SOURCES, COMMUNITY, * , , ^ ^ 

AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
DIVISION' 

B-114868 r 

- * ' ' ' * 

To Selected Members . v ^ 

of Congress ' .\ *' ^ 

House of Representatives * * - \ * 

A 

This report discusses the results of our review and verifica- 
tion of information that the Bureau of Indian Affairs'considered 
* in its decision* ttf> consolidate its system of of f-resetvation 
Indian boarding school s> We ma(Je our review in response to the 
September 24; \982, reqttest by the following Members of Congress: 
the Honorable Douglas? K* Bereuter, George E* *Brown, jr., Shirley 
( Chisholm, William Glay, Thomas A* Daschle, Byron L* Dorgan,, Dennis 
_ E r Eckart, Glenn English, ArJlen Etrdahl, James V* Hansen, Jack 
Hightower , 4 James B* Jones, Dale E* Kildee, Bay Kogovsek, Dave v 
McCurdy, jattes L* Oberstar, Carl D» Perkins, Peter A* Peyser, 
1 William r B* Batchford, Martin Olav Sabo, Paul Simon, Hike Synar, 
Morris Odall, Wes ^ntkins, ,Rat'Wil\iams, and Harold 
' Washington. * ^ f " * * * 

* ; 

£s arranged with your offices, we are sending copies of this 
report to the Director, Office of Management and Budget? the Sec- 
retary of the interior* interested- congressional committees and 
subcommittees j ahd other interested parties* Copies will be 
available to others upon request* . t 




J* Dexter peach 

Director 0 * 




REP0RT" BY THE U.S. / " BUREAU OP INDIAN .AFFAIRS PLANS 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 1 ^CONSOLIDATE OFF-RESERVATION 

« , ' J * 'INDIAN BOARDING SCHOOLS 



DIGEST - V 

x * ' * - 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BTA) , Department 
of the Interior, operated 10 of Preservation 
boarding schools (ORBS)- for 1 * Indian students 
during the 1982-83 school year. These 
schools—two elementary and -eight high 
schools—educate children. who do not nave 
suitable educational opportunities in their 
communities or who have social problems.,. In * 
February 1978 GAO recommended that.BIA consol- 
idate, its ORBS. system and dispose of unneedefr 
facilities* During^ the^ following 4 years, 
five^of the school£-*-tffere closed, and in April 
1983«citing G&O 1 ^ February t978 recommenda- 
tion— BIA proposed .to continue consolidating 
the ORBS system by closing four additional 
schools by the end of the 1984*05 school 
year. (See pp; 1 to 3») 

In a September 24, 1982, .letter ; 26 Represent- 
atives aske'd G&O to review the current situa- 
tion at the, 10 schools. The Representatives 
wanted information on .the schools and their 
students in. order to assess the basis for any 
■ BIA* school closures. On October 27 &i)d 
November 15, 1982, after GAO had started its 
review, BIA asked eaph school to develop data 
similar to that requested by the Representa- 
tives. Ta avdid duplication, GAO decided, 
with the requestor^* approval, to monitor the 
schools 1 data gathering and, on a sample 
basis, verify student data relating to spcial 
and educational characteristics. (See p. 4.) 

STODENT SOCIAL AND -EDUCATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS _ . 

BIA enrollment regulations required prospec- 
tive ORBS students to meet 1 of 10 educational 
and social admission criteria. For example, ' 
educational criteria included public or BIA 
schools near "the student* s home that were 
overcrowded or did not offer the student's 
grade level. Social criteria, related to 
family environment, included' student rejection 
or neglect and the lack of adequate parental 
supervision • * 
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GAO's analysis of »210 selected student files 
(ranging from 14 to 4$ files per school) at 
the 10 schools indicated that educational 
criteria Vere cited as the primary reason, for 
student admission at* 5 of thfe schools and 
social criteria as the primary reason for 
enrollment at 4 of the schools* GAO was 
unable to determine the primary enrollment 
reason at one school because of incomplete 
records. 1 (See pp* 6 to 8.) 

SPECIAL EDUCATION ASP SOCIAL PROGRAMS 

Eight of* the schools Offered . at least three 
major special education and social programs 
during^the 1982-83 school year* Tw6 schools 
offered two major programs. . These programs 
included* (1 ) remedial learning that provided ' 
mathematics, reading, and language arts train- 
ing for students who were^ performing 2 or more 
years below their normal grade level v (2) edu- 
cation for the handicapped f *wfiich included 
basic subjects J *as Well as special training,; 
such as speech training,, and (3) intensive 
residential guidance, including counseling, 
supervised study, and recreational activities* 
designed for students who have problems stay- 
ing in school* BIA funding for these programs 
foy the. 1982-83 school year ranged from 
^$113,257 to $584,000 per school^. 

Nine of the 10 schools flso offered addi- 
tional, but less formal, special programs such 
"as drug and alcohol abuse education, voca- 
tional training, mental health services, and * 
solo-pauent training for student parents. 
(See pp. 6 to 10.) 

PHYSICAL t CONDITION OF THE FACILITIES 

Architectural and engineering studies in 1979 
that estimated costs necessary to bring the 
school facilities up to applicable health and * 
safety standards found : the schools in genera 
■ally good physical condition. Only one school 
was rated in poor condition* In 1980 BIA de- 
veloped a computerized facilities backlog re*-* 
port (fhat identifies improvement? and repairs 
needed at each school* 



As o£ December 1982 the .schools' estimates of 
the cost of their improvement and repair back- 
logs rangedxfrom $169,000 to $4*5 millibn* 
(See p. 11.) 
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- Between -school years 197 : 8-79^ and 1,982-83 fc - 
(19.80-81 and J98"2HP3~ in one case) / ttee staff- 
ing levels decreased at- eight schools an* 
increased at two schools* * The- decreases 
ranged ,from 2 to 52U percent; the increases 
were 15 and 24 percent v (two of 'the* schools, 
*which had decreases of 26 and 52 percent,' did 
not admit freshman "classes in 1&82-83)* The ■ 
staff levels generally changed in all categor- 
ies, including Aqademic/ special education, 
dormitory, 'and 4 facility management staffs . 

As a result of- the staff level changes, stu- 
dent course^ offerings were affected in, a vari- 
ety of ways* For 'example, jat the school with 
the -52-percent;" decrease, *sevep education pro- 
gramas in mathematics* spience, atfd; language 
arts were eliminated or reduced*. However, at 
tt>e school with the- 15-percfcnt increase, 
almost 'twice as many courses were added as 
'were dropped; (See pp*M2 and I3#) r 

ENROLLMENT ■ 

Between school -yeprs- .1978-79 and 1982-83, stu- 
dent enrollment declined at , six schools and 
increased at four schools. The largest en- 

* rollment decreases were 46 and 57 percent, 
primarily because no freshmen, class was admit- 
ted in 'the 1982t83 school year-at two of the 
high schools BIA planned to close. The larg- 
est enrollment increase was 87 percent, pri- 
marily because additional dormitory facilities 
were opened-. (See p, 14#) 

DORMXTORY AND CLASSROOM SPACE CRITERIA 

• In March 1980 BIA" issued informal* guidelines 
for maximum wclass size and. minimum dormitory 
space per student for each grade vlevel. 
School officials were generally afrare of size 
criteria for classrooms but : wefre unaware of 
space criteria; for dormitories, 

/ - * ; 
DrT March 1983 BIA pub'lished/a proposed rule 
that would/ for the .first time, formally 
establish national criteria for dormitories. 
Comments from interested parties- were being : , t 
reviewed by- Interior at the time this report 
was written,. . \ H 
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Spxke States have classroom space criteria, but 
GAO did not „f ind any dormitory space criteria 
published by State or edt|C£tional~telated - t 
organizations that *were 'cfemparable to BIA's 
Marchr'1983 proppsedN?riteria. isee pp. 15 to 
17. )i \ ' . . . 1 , . - ■ 

* \ 1 . * - 

STUDENT PLACEMENT jPLAHS - ^ . 

In^juiy 1982 BIA anticipated closing, five 
schools* These 'schools were directed to pre* 
pare individual student placement plans to en- 
sure that educational aftd social alternatives 
would be available to the students if the * 
schools were, closed* AlthougJrfclA's 
-announced intention was' tp consolidate. £he 
ORBS system, the placement plans showed that 
many students would . attend non-BiA schools* 
The placement plans were generally based on - 
parent and/or student preference or, alter- 
nately, on school staff assignments usually to 
the public school nearest the student.'W home* 
One of the schools dia, nat prepare student / 
placement proposals in such cases because 
school officials believed, theft, under/ Federal 
*law, the decision was the parents' responsi- 
bility* * The -placement plans wereoftfen incom- 
plete aftd contained minor inaccuracies* The 
placement plans for almost half the students 
in 0AO's sample at : one school showed that the 
students would attend schools in 'Alaska that 
were not.y^t accredited. {Sed pp. 17 and 18.) 

VIEWS OP AGENC Y OFFICIALS * ^ 

- - - ' ■ » * 

The Acting Director, dffice of Indian' Educa- 
tion program's-,* after reviewing a draft pf 'this 
report, said that generally he haS no major \ 
problems with the information it presented. | 
He stated that BlA's.data on the schools was J 
slightly-different in\ some areas -from the / } 
information contained ^n 'this Report because * 
some of 'the figures wer# "adjusted after the 
schools submitted the* initial information* 
' • * " " ■ / \ 



INTRODUCTION \— 

* Ahnouncement of proposal to close 

/ schools, , ■ 
Objectives, scope, and methodology 

INFORMATION ON 10 OPP^SERVATICN INDIAN' 
BOARDING SCHOOLS . . * - -.„ 

*Socia^ and educational characteristics, 

of the student bodies 7 
Special programs , /■ 

physical condition o.^ thevschools 
Staffing v 
Enrollment' 
? Dormitory and classroom s^ace* criteria 

* placement of "students |* 
. views of agency officials 1 

INDIVIDUAL SUMMARIES ON THE OFF^RESERVAtflON 

- IND IAN BOARD IN^ SCHOOLS " ■ ^ 
phemawa Indian School, Oregon 
Concho School, Oklahoma ] 
Flandreau Indian High School, South Dakota 
^Int^rmountain High School, Utah 
Mount Edgecumbe Hig|i School , Alaska 4 
phoenix Indian High School, Arizona- 

h Riverside Indian School) Oklahoma * 
3equoyah High School, Oklahoma 
Sherman Indian High School, California 
Wahpetpn Schbol", North Dakota * 

ABBREVIATIONS - 

Bujreau ot Indian Xffairs * * 

General Accpunting Office^ 

Intensive Residential Guidance % * 

off-reservation boarding schools 



■ * CHA PTER , 1 . 

— - f 

INTRODUCTION - '- "' f 1 f '' - 

' The Snyder Act of November* %2 C , 1 921 (25 U.S,C. 13)-, wfrich is 

^! admi nistere cUbV—.the Department of the Interior's Bureau of 
^"IiuEian Affairs (BIA) , provides for operating boarding schools, 
dormitories, and, day schools for : Indian youth at the kindergar- 
ten, elemtentary, middle, high school,, and post-high e school 
levels. 'Tit-1^25, section 31.1, of the Code of Federal Regula- 
■ tion ( s {198*2) authorizes ^enroll^nenfe. in BJA-operated Schools to 
InSTan chi^dren^ w^^live on.jndian reservations under Blh\ juris- 
diction, on other lands under BIA jurisdiction, or near V reser- 
vation when denying jsuch% enrollment would haVe "a direct effect 
on Bureau programs within the reservation, except when other 
appropriate school facilities are available tp the children, 
mien BIA determines that no appropriate local education agency 
is able to- provide suitable free education for Indian .children, 
BIA cgnstyucts and operates school facilities to educate the ' / 
children.; ' ' . '!* 

.. . ■ • ■ ■ ■ . • . 

^ On February 15, 1978, we issued a report entitled\ "Bureau 
p£ Indian' Affairs Not Operating' Boarding Schools Effic^entl y rt _ * 
(CiJD-78-56) addressing the tmderuse of BIA off-reservation 

•boarding -schools 4oRBS). At that time BIA operated 15 such 
schools'. Our^report recommended that BIA consolidate itso<£RBS 
system into the minimum number of- facilities needed and to dis- 
pose of unneeded facilities, buildings, and equipment'' in accord-* 

-ance with -appropriate proc0dutes. In the 4 years following our 
February 1978 report, BIA" closed five schools, / 

' During school year 1982-83 BIA operated 10 ,off -reservation 

Indian boarding schools in eight States. The two elementary 
schools are *in Concho, Oklahoma, ^nd Wahpeton, North Dakota. 
The eight high* sfchoois -are, in ChenSawa, Oregon j Pl^indreau, South 
Dakota;, B^ighanr City, Utah (Intermauntain High/School); Mount. 

' . Ed0e.cumbe, jVlaskaj Phoenix, Arizpna; Anadae ko^ Okrahoma 

XRiyerside "-Indian. School) j^Tahlequah/'oklfifc^ma (6e<£uoya)ii High 
School)^ and Riverside, California (Sherma'n Qigh School). The 

— - OitBS* system was established to 1 .educate Zndian" childrep wbo-did 

not have suitjabje *day school educational opportunities irti their 
communities or had behavioral or sop^al_ problems However;* 
Xndiarj students without special npedp have also 'been allowed; to 
. enroll at the schools under /more recently relaxed enrollment 

— criteria, according to ORBS^of f icials. 

ANNdUN CEMENT OF PROPOSAL TO ^LOSE SCHOOLS * 1 * 

.On March 17, 1982, 1 BIA pubtti^ : yj~ announced its 'intention 
» to develop an overall operational plan for its educational * 
programs that- inciuaed . a'phased Closure of seven boarding 
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school s* to be completfed by the*er\d,of the 1984-85 school ye^S* 
The ttv^fee* remaining boarding schools were, to continue operating 
untijr s^ch time' as it was determined tha^t adequate alternatives 

re" available to meet the neeos of students attending the 
.off-sreservatipn bpard^og schools', in July 1982, however, BIA 
announ ced that, based *on comments it had received; the phoenix 
and Flandreau Indian High Schools would not o& closed as origi- 
nally proposed. Prom October 1982, through April 1983, plans 
(called consultation plans) . were developed that contained 
inform^tion-on the proposed closures of Mount Edgecumbe, Inter* 
mountain, Sequoyah,/ Concho, and- Wahpeton board f intj schools, as i 
well as .the space availability and budgetary impacts of tft^se 
closures on the remaining five off-reservation Bo.arding 
schools. l£ April 1983, .after 'further publiq and tribal ^ - 
consultations, BIA announced that the Wahpeton Indian School 
would not be closed but wouldf continue operation of grades 4' 
through 8*,„ '* - . * 4 



— The table on the following page presents the actions 4 
planned by BIA.as^of Way 1983 and some, school year 1982-83 ORBS 
operational statistics..^ - 
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School 



Flamed 
actko_^ 



School year 1982-83 ' 

J stua55t staff . sdiooi 7 

enrollment . position s budgetft 



Elementary 



-1 f 



03r>ch5 irdian School 
. / Concho, ^Oklahoma 

SBhpetch School ' ' 
/ W&iipetoon, NDrth Dakota 



• ■ V 



// Secondary . 
Chenawa Indian Sdhool 



Chanawa, Oregon 

Handcestu SotdoI 
Blandr^ti^ South Dakota 

Internotritai^ High School 
= arigham City, Utah " . 

ttxnt B3gecuri|pe. : 
HighS&ooa, 

Mailt Bdgeairfc^, Alaska 

Itoenix High Sdxpr 
Ehpenix, facizdctsi 

Riveraife^rtiian School 

fegLX^ah High School ' 
, 1^hleqM^i e Gklahcana 

Sierman .High Sdhool - 
Riverside, California 

• * TDtal 



Tb be dosed 
June 1963^ 



137 



Ototinue 
o * cj^ratixxTP 

Hobe closed 
* pile 1064 

■ Ontinte 
operation 1 



547, 
'237 



'179 



_. 741 
3,689 



X 



66 



1 "" 

Oontinue 






'"&t±\.. - N 

Continue . 


• 

429 . 


127 


l 

.1485 


-134 


T&*te clued o 


390 3 


166 


, Tt> be closed 
Jlne 1983 " 


2V f 


109 



5 1,194,547 
1 * 2,032,578 



3,180,000 




158 

89 

<} 

67 
181 



4,000,000 . 

- - / 

\ ,95^921* 
H, 598,310 ' 



.. I, 



1,188. 



* 5,432,000 -.- 

* ■ 

• ?32;140,542 ' 



a BKludes estimated educational and facilities management finding 



/v * ^kRransfer of programs for gea3esr2 through 8 fo Rivers i^e Indian School, /nadarto, 
A Xklahara.. ' 4 , c - - — ~=zr;r— ' 

ciqphfcinue operation of grades 4 trough 8. \ ' J- . y * . 

<%b freshman class admitted in 19&2-63° school year. - * > 

specializes vocational education curciculuru 

EScpand specialiiad college pcepairatocy curr ioilm r ' - - 
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OBJECTIVES; ) SCOPE f AND METHODOLOGY 

On September 24, 1982, 26 Representatives asked us to 
assess tl^e /situation at each BIA off-reservation boarding 
school* /-We were to assess school and student information that 
BIA considered in its school closure decision process* This 
information. included (1) the student bodies' social and < 
educational characteristics, (2) eactJ school's special program 
offerings, (3) the schools' physical condition, including the 
repair and renovation costs necessary to bring the facilities up 

W applicable health and safety standards, (4) each school's 
staffing and enrollment pa^temsVwer the past 5 years a s' well 
as ^jfce effects of staff ing changers oni the educational prograift^, 
(5f the criteria used to determine ^enrollment capacities, and 
(6) BIA-planning to ensure that proper educational/social 

/alternatives would be available to the students if the schools 
closed* 5 - 

On October 27 and November 15, 1982, after we had started 
our work, BIA asked each school to develop data on the above 
areas* To avoid duplication, we decided, Sfith the requestors 4 
approval, to monitor the schools' "data gathering aftdy on a 
sample basis, verify their student data, * ^ 

We randomly selected ourtsample of 210 student files: . 
{ranging fromM4 to 45 files per school) from the total 10* 
school universe o£ ajx>ut 3,700\ students enrolled in October- 
November 1982* Time and resource constraints did not allow us '\ 
to select a suf f iciently latge ^ample |about 1,100 files) to 
permit the projection of our sample results to individual 
schools or th€, 10-school universe. We traced our sample stu- 
dents* names through supporting^ school registration documents to 
identify the reasons recorded fo>r enrollment and compared our 
results with these the schools submitted" to BIA* 

\ * / : 

Other, verification work included reviewing staff rosters, 
student ^ile data, course schedules, and other academic? and 
facility management records* We visited each schobls' facil- 
ities and compared student dormitory and classroom space avail- 
ability with sjpsfcee criteria suggested under BIA draft guide- 
lines* in addition, w& contacted several Catholic Indian board- 
ing schools, the National Education Association, the National 
Association of Indepenfifea^Schools, the American Institute of 
Architects', and. the U.S. Department of Education, and reviewed an 
American Institute of Architects^survey of State regulations 'in 
an effort to identify dormitory and clSssrijom space criteria 
that other schools might use* 4 



We obtained- budget information for the 1982-83 sendt 
for each school, including amounts budgeted for education 
programs and facility management* 
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, We interviewed boarding school officials, who usually 
included each school's principal, special program directors, 
doxwitory supervisors, and facility managers* We also inter- 
viewed each ^school *s applicable BIA area office Indian Education 
Program Director? the" BIA Office of Indian Education Program 
Directorxin Washington, D,C.;. and the BIA's School Facility 
Staf f iJlvisi.on Director in Albuquerque, New Mexico, We made our 
review in accordance with generally accepted government 'auditing 
st£nd£uds. I 
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* CHAPTER 2 



* INFORMATION ON 1Q OFF-RESERVATION * 

4 ^^—mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm^^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm—^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

INDIAN BOARDING SCHOOLS 

This chapter summarizes the information we developed 1 on the 
10 off-reservation Indian boarding schools as a. result of our 
verification review* Further details on 4 the individual-schools 
are discussed in appendix I* The admission information we 
developed at the schools indicated that social and educational 
reasons for student enrollments were about/equally important.^- 
\The schools offered various special educational and sosia-lr^fo™ 
jgrams designed to Help students overcome spec if^^prSSlemS* 

Placement plans developed by five school s^di<3h"fiot include infor- 
, mation about special education^atand social programs available 
- to^t^dent^^t^the^proposed^ alterna,tje schools* The schools' 
general physical condition 'as determined by the facility manager 
antf BI& area office ranged from poor to cr-Ki/excellent. Both 
staffing and student enrollment had generally declined at the 
schools during the last 5 years* 

SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL, CHARACTERISTICS 
OF- THE STUDENT BODIES 

To enroll in an Indian off-reservation boarding school , 
prospective Indian students were^required by BIA regulations to 
meet one of the following five social or five educational admis- 
sion criteria* _» ^ 
* * Social criteria - * 

In his/her family environment, the student 

—was rejected or neglected, 

—did not receive adequate parental supervision 

—was imperiled due to family^behavioral problems, 

— had behavioral problems that were too difficult for 
the fajtfily or local resources to solve, or 

* —had siblings or other close relatives enrolled who would 
be adversely affected by separation. 



v Educational crite ria 

**h m s 

The public/BIA day school neat the student* sf home 

__^-~was severely overcrowded , *, 

** 

—did not offer student's grade level, 

* 

.—exceeded 1-1/2 mile walking distance to school or bus, 

—did not offer special vocational/pre&aratory training 
4 necessary for student's gainful employment, or 

—did not offer adequate provisions to meet academic 
deficiencies or linguistic/cultural differences* 

In developing its .ORBS operational plan, BIA instructed 
off icials of the 10 schools to develop a summary of the social 
and educational reasons for student admissions using the educa 
tional and social criteria. Five of the schools cited educa- 
tional reasons as their students' primary enrollmentteasons, 
foutf schools cited social reasons, and one school cited,' both 
educational and social reasons as equally important* 

\ • j - ' 

School officials told us that the Education Amendments of 
1978, Public Law # 95-561f grants parents the right to decide * 
which Indian of Preservation boarding school they want their 
children to attend* .School officials also said that staff re* 
ductions, especially cutbacks. An .counselors and admissions 
staff, had made student data gathering more difficult* < as a 
-result, the 10 schools did not always complete' the social and 
educational reasons for the enrollment section of the Students 
applications as required by BIA regulations* Win compiling the 
summary, of social and educational reasons for/ student ^admis- 
sions^ the schools used information in student enrollment files 
obtained information directly from students, /and relied on the 
school staffs* personal knowledge* 

Our analysis of student .enrollment records for a random 
sample of 210 students out of a total 10-school student populC: 
tion of 3,689 enrolled during October and November 1982 indi- 
cated the following reasons for 179 student admissions when 
enrollment information was provided* 



Enrollment reasons 
4 by percentage 

School Social Educational 

Chemawa A9 SO 

Conch* 82 \ 18 



Flandreau a - 

Intermountai-n 27 73 

Mt, Edgecumbe - - .24 76 

Phoenix 17 83 

' Riverside ^ 62 '38 

Sequoyah 54 t 46 

Sherman 37 63 

1 .Wahpeton 52 48 

aFlandreau's student enrollment records were not 
sufficiently complete .{12 of 15 sample files showed no % 
admission reasons) to develop usfeful percerttages. 

Standard achievement tests given students at the 10 schools 
in 1982 showed that, on the average, students were performing' 
from one to three grades below* their grade levels* 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS/ - 

Of the 10 schools, all but Wahpeton and Mount Edgecumbe 
offered at least three major special educational/social programs 
for the 1982-83 schools/ear, Wahpeton and Mount Edgecumbe each 
offered two, BIA funding for the major programs ranged from 
$113,257 at Mount Edgecumbe to $584,080 at„3ntermountain, .as 
the following table shows, 
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School 


Remedial 
fc learning 


Handicapped 
education 


Social 
guidance 

* 


> 

Total 


Chemawa 


$100,600. 


$8$, 770 * 


$104,382 


$29 0752- 


Concho 


- 67,,ooa _ 


_'_ '16,668 


98,115 


181,783 


Flandreau 


166,733 


6^,242 » 


195,239 


429,254 


Intermountain 


235,000 - 


159,000 , . 


190,080' 


584,080 


Mt. Edgecumbe 


93,436 


10,901 - 

■ 


a 8,920 


113,257 


Phoenix - 


177,883 


63,184 . 


31,078, 


272,145 


Riverside % 


* 98,640 


30,315 


112,981 


24 1 ,936 

* 


Sequoyah ' 


88,600 


.- 37,718 


89,903 


216,221- 


Sherman 


V 244 1 0Q0 


33,000 


76,000* . 


353,000 


Wahpeton 


98^776 ' 

• 


87,528 


No program 


186,304 - 



a Mt. .Edgectfmbe had received $8*920 f<£r a social guidance pro- 
gram, but as of January 1983 the program had not started 
because school officials had not found a social worker to 
operate .the program* * 

Remedial learning y 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act {now 
referred to as chapter 1 of subtitle- D of title V of Public Law 
97-35} provides special funds for mathematics, reading, and 
language arts training for students who are performing 2 or more 
years below normal grade level* , . 

Education of the handicapped 

This program is .funded by the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975* Public Law 94-142. Basic subjects in the 
program are reading, English, and mathematics* Speech training, 
specific learning disability, and health* impaired programs are 
offered if requirld for t any student. 

Social guioance * * 

f The Intensive Residential Guidance {IRG) Program is 
designed to, help students who have problems staying in school** 
It 'deals with students in a residential setting, including 
afterschool hours, nights^ and weekends* The students are 



\ 



screened by the professional,- staff r and a program is developed 
to help the students overcome specific problems. These include 
dnug abuse, truancy, court-delated problems, and disruptive 
benavior. The^program usually includes t 5 hours of special serv- 
ices weekly for the student* Students are involved in small 
group and individual counseling sessions; a supervised study 
hour with tutorial assistance; and a variety of recreational 
activities, including intramural sports* 



Oth£r T special programs 



\ 



Marty of the schools offered additional^ special programs 
such as ,sdrug and alcohol /abuse education, career or vocational 
training, mental health/ services, and solo-parent training for 
students with children* *Most of -these programs were less formal 
than those described /above, and many were funded under^ the 
'schools* regular educational budgets or from non-E 
*tp£ following table shows* . 

L ^ i 

■ / . BIA Funding of 1 

/ , Additional Special programs 



•BIA funds as 



i School 


Drug/alcohol 
abuse 


Career/ 
vocational 


Mental 
health 


Solo- * 
parent 


Chema^a \ 


$123,250 


(a) . 

t 


(b) , 


No program 


Concho ✓ 


(a) 


f (a) 


No program 


No program 


Flandreau 


1 0 

' (a) 


(a) 

* 


$8,920 


$85,441<> 


Intermountain ' 


(a, b) 


(a) 


No program 


200,000 d ' 


Mt* Edgecumbe 




(a) 


No program 


No* program 


Phoenix 


(a,^b) 


(a) 


No program 


No program 


Riverside 


No pKpg^ram 


$5,500 | 


(a) • 


No program 


Sequoyah 


- (a) 


9, $45 | 

, , - -J 


No program 


No procjr^m 


Sherman 


• (b) 


<*) j- 


~Tb) ■ 


40,000 


Wahpeton 


No program 


Nb^prograifi 


No program 

♦ 


No program 



apunded from school's regular education' budget. 

b Punded by Indian* Health Service, community, or other non-BIA 
source* 



e Proposed funding for -fiscal year 1983* 

^Amount shown is for 1981-82 school year* program was not 
offered in 1982-8*3 school year. 
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PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS 



i 



BIA .uses its Facilities Improvement and Repair Backlog 
Report to : determine and document the improvements, repairs, and 
estimated costs necessary to bring all school buildings and 
utilities up to the building codes and standards that BIA has 
adop£ed. The first backlog report was developed in 1980 from 
data prepared in 1979* on each of nine scho&ls (a new Chemawa 
'facility was c&fifpleted in by architectural/engineering \ 

firms under Department of the -In^eFiror^co n t r acj: s^ 



The architectural/engineering firms' 1979 estimates of 
^improvement and repair costs at the hine schools ranged from* 
$164,000 at Shetfman to about $2£ million at Mount Edgecumbe. 
of December 1982 the schools and their respective BIA area 
offices reported backlog costs based on often unsupported 
estimates ranging from $169,000 at Chemawa to 1 $4.5 million at* 
Intermountain. The 1979 and 1982 estimates are shown in the 
following table. 

/ . . school Improvement and Repair * , 

Cost Estimates 3 



As 



y> School , 


Physical, 
condition per 
1979 review 


1979 
estimate 
($ million) 

■ i > it — 


\ 

Defp. 1982 

* estimate 

• ($ million) 


Change from 
19"8-79'to 
1982-83 
/ *($ million) 






n/a 


$0.17 


N/A 


Concho 


Good 


$2.03 


1.46 


- $0.57 


Plandreau 


Good ' 


2.90 - 


- 3.00 - 


+ 0.10 


Intermountain 


Good 


11.25 


4.50 


- 6.75 


Mt. Edgecumbe 


poor 


21.63 


3*50 

§ 


- 18,13 


Phoenix 


' Good 


,1.30 f 


1.13 


- 0.17 


Riverside 


/ Good 


6,22 


* ~7.29 


-4.93' - 


Sequoyafr 


Good 


2.84 


1.26 


- 1.58 


Sherman t f 


Good, to 
excellent 


0.16 


— .»-,^-p — 

1.60 


+ 1.44 


Wahpeton 


Good 


.1.65. 


0.33 


- 1.32 



awe did not verify the improvement and repair cost estimates. 

\ 

i 
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STAFFING 



The chaftges/in the fo schools 1 staff 'levels, shown in^the 
table on the^ol/lowing page, between school years 1978-79 and 
1982-83 ranged from .a 52-percent decrease at intermbuntain {jErom 
1980-81 to 1982-83) to a 24-j^rceht increase at Sherman. . 
Generally, the/ reductions were in all 'staffing categories, 
including academics,, special education, dormitories, and facil- 
ity^ management. 2 course offerings were affected to varying, 
degrees hy ^ne staff Kedu<?tio!js, as "s,hown oD.j»age 13* . 

■ ■ ' ■ v , -s ■ . - ■ 

Staffing Levels 



- /- : 

School 


- . School yfe'ars 


percent change: 
1978-79 to 
1982-83 

* 


78-79 


\ 79-80 


80-»81. 


81-82 


82-8*3 


Chenikwa 


110 i 


111 




111 


127 


+ 15 

* ^ 


Concho 


84 


86 


76 


66 


- 66 


- 21 \ . 


^landreau 


HO 


140 


118 


120 


134 


- 4 . 


lntermouittain a 


(b) 1 " 


■(b) 


346 
+ 


■ 241 


166 ' 


- 52<\ 


Ht* Edgecumbe a 


148 


<d) 


149 ' 


131 


' 109 


- 26 . 


~T5--- 

phoenix 


162 


170 ' 


150 


135 


158 


- 2 


Riverside * 


144 


127 


91 


' 89 


89 


- 38 


Sequoyah 


'95 ; 




91. 




85 


; 73 


67 


- Z5 ^ 

— ~U — > 


Sherman 
* 


144 


144 , 


148 

• 


143 


. 181 


+ 26 

* 


WaHpeton 


100 


102 
* 


97 


8? 


91' 


- 9' \ 



a No freshman class admitted* v in 1982-83 school year. 

^Records were not available at , the school to determine the . 
staffing level for the year because the school disposed of the 
records. > t m * 

^pom 1980*81 to 1982-83 school year. 

^Recprds for this year were missing at the school. 
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^Changes in the various staffing categories for each scfibcfl ai^f.. ^ 
shown in app. I. 1 
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SchoolXo'f fici-als 1 Views on Effect of, . 
^ Staffing Level Changes on Course Offerings 



School 



Chemawa 



Concho 



Flandreau' 
Intermountain 

Mt. Edgecumbe 



Phoenix 



Riverside 



Seqqoyah 



Sherman 



Wahpeton 



er|c . 



■ ; Impact J 

-Almost twice as. maffty/cckirses were added Iks 
have been dropped • ^ * .</'*" 

The music program/ industrial arts program, 
and full-time^ librarian position were elimi- 
nated* ■ One of two language, arts positions 1 
wVs cut. The male physical* education / 
program; was taught by the female physical 
education teacher • > s ' * , 

I 4 - ■ • r , - " . I " 

Nosignificant e£ffect on academic programs, 

. ■ .+ i + - * 

Three education programs were eliminated* 
Course offerings in four other programs "were 
reduced frojsi to 23.* ;\\ ; , / 

A mixed effect on instructional operations 
andNvo effect on other operations* 7/spme * 
teachers were teaching twp or three'/ subjects 
Esther than one or two. On tfte otaierhand, 
1^|.achers had smaller classes* Minimal 
effect -on class offerings. 

The school was unable* to cover classes 
effectively when staff v^ere on lejave; also 
had to reduce the number of c^ass offerings^. 

Classroom courses eliminated included physi- 
cal science, band, chemistry, and consumer 
affairs* Budget outs eliminate*! the^year- 
book, newspaper, and football prbgranr*-^ 

THe two basic reading courses were combined 
into onfe language arts ; course^ The full* ' 
time librarian position *and tne vocational,, 
agriculture,^ art, .speech, and drama 'courses 
were eliminated* * - . if ^ . 

Although several classes were added or 
dropped from the curri,culu^ no appreciable, 
difference existed in the overall ; nujnber of 



courses offered* 



/ 



The'school was unable -to /fill one teaching 
and the librarian position. 

- - - * f- ■ - 
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ENROLLMENT 



/Student enrollment 
6 of the 10 schools, as 



had declined during the lasT: 5 years at 
shown belgw. * 



Enr^> 



Enrollment Levels 



dCROOX 


~ ' ■ School years . 


: f er cent cnange * 
1978-79 to 
1^82— o3 


78-79, 


79-80 

• 




81-82 


8*2-83 


Ih\ AWfe A til A 

Lnemawa 

* * 


229 


222 


333 1 


446 ' 


429. 


+ 0 7 


LpOnuno w 


204 


181 


177 


167 

t «* ■ _ 


137 




t? 1 * inn %*a An 


445 


423 


487 


378 


485 




Tntpfmoun t*a inb 

* 


898 


; 753 


7*1 


779 


390 




Mfc. ,Edgectimbe b 


437. 

■if 


393 


391 


350 


233 , 


]- 45.5 ' 


- - ■■ * — 1 — * ' 

Phoenix , . 


64 & 


516 


494 


484 


547 


• -15 „ . 


Riverside 


'.- 242 


1 243 


278 


259 


237 


- 2 ' 


Sequoyah 


. 234 


222 


218 


181 , 


179 


- 23.5 


Sherman - , 


689 


585" 


695 


687 


- 74,1 


+ 8 ' 

& 


Warfpetoif 


■ 299 


294 


295" 


262. 


. 306 


1 + 2.3 



Enrollment count iip.t verified because records were either not' 
available or/in pogr condition due' to an office* firfe. / V 

- b N5r:f reatoan^la^s^ad^tted; in ,1482-83 school year,,/ 7 



The>student count, whichr is' taken earTy^iifi^the-schoo^y^axj^ 
does not necessarily indicate the average enrollment during the 
entire year- I Normally,- the average attendance during the ^stu- 
dent count weeks is higher than 1 the average attendance during 
the remainder of the school year • v **\ 

"The student withdrawal rate for the 1#81r82 school year was 
about 36 percent for the 10 schools* The withdrawal rSite for 
each scljool'was 37 percent at Chemawa, 30 percent: at Concho, 40 
percent at Flandreau, 34 percent at lnt A rmountain, 34 percent at 
Mount . Edgecumbe, 42 percent dt Phoenix , ,47* percent— art Riverside, 
30-percent at Sequoyah, 33 percent at Sherman, and 28 percent at 
Wahpeton. . ^ 



.DORMITORY AND CLASSROOM SPACE CRITERIA — f 

In March 1980 BiA's Schobl Facility Staff Divi'sion issued 
informal guidelines for determining classroom and sleeping area 
Spaces for its schools, including' of ^-reservation bawding 
schools* The guidelines recommended maximum class size and 
square feet per student for . edfih. .grade. level* * Class size and , 
olassrdom i space criteria ranged from 24 students and 60* ^square 
feet per student for kindergarten-to— 30-students and 30 square 
feet per , student for grade 12* i The March 1980 (guidelines stated 
that for dormitory space, a total of 200^ square feet per student 
should be allowed with, free space in each sleeping area varying 
-from 50 to 80 square feet per student depending on the closets, 
dejsks, t>eds, and other furniture in each room*. I 

i v ^ * ■ . ■ \ 

Although generally aware of the classroom criteria, school 
officials were, generally unaware of the March 1980 dormitory 
space guidelines and, instead, usually used dormitory capacity 
criteria of: two to tour students per room* \ 

# In March 19#3 BIA published a proposed rule that would 
.establish national criteria fdfr dormitory housing; j The criteria 
is required as a result of the Education Amendments of 1978* 
Comments on the proposed rule, which were due by &ay 9, 1983, . 
were under , review at the time we wrote this report* The follow- 
ing .tabl^ shows dormitory room vacancies for the 1982-83 school 
year* _ ' v V- s * 





School 


Capacity reported 
by school 3 


Enrollment 


Vacancies * 


Chemawa 


4b 0 


429 ✓ : 


0 


Concho. - . 


256 


137 


119, 
• * 


Flandre^u 

i 


592 

* * * i ^ 


485\ 


* 107 


Intermountain 

-A— = — 


; - -^800 \ 
i • \ t- 


■ . 390 


4lfr * .* 


Mt. E^dgecumbe v - ' 


\ - 349 D '\-_ ■ i 


■ 238 * 
_s 


f 111 


^hoeaifc* \ 


888„ ^ 


: - 547 \ t t 


V 341 

v « - 


Riverside. 


370, . . \ 


23 7* 


153 


" — TtH 

Sequoyah r * 


) 356 c - *- 




,177 " 


Shernjan " * ; 


■ ■ 988 . 




247 ;* 

; _ 


Wahpeton # 

■ 


396 

1 


.' 306 \ 


i -' 90- 





^These ^dormitory "capacities may*not reflect the capacity avail- 
able i\nder, BIA*s March, 1983^pi*oposeq dprmitory, space ^criteria* 

b Mt.' Edg ecu mbe reported a capacity of \ 410 stufltents,. * However, 
" the ^superintendent said . that the capacity was only 349 \ . * 
. students, *\ \ ?~ ■ 

S Includes dormitory capacity of a recently renovated building 
that w^s riot reported to BIA. ,The capacity reported tbB H IA 

^ was 2*a* r r * ■ v ■ ; ' ^ '** 7 



The ^r©ptojsed-«archr^983 rule states that the configuration 

jd£— s leaping - .space lind other living areas will^v&ry according to. 

the tjraGe levels' of the occupants but that sleeping rooms aire jtq 
provide suff^cijent space and .privacy for the Resident students. 
The rule would require the^ following space and privacy require- 
ments for dormitories:- / \ - 

—Dormitories serving graders kindergarten* through 8 shall. 
> provide sleeping rdomispdce varying from. 50 to £5 square 
feet per student, Exclusive" of furniture. 



—Dormitories serving "grades 9 through 12 shall provide. ^ 
sleeping, room, space of no less than 70 square feet per , 
student, , exclusive of furniture.* 

- The proposed March 1983 rule states that a dormitory shall 
£e considered at capacity whe^ adding one more student would put 
the "school out of compliance with *the space standard arid, upon 
reaching such capacity level, additional, students shall not be 
admitted- for residential purposes. • ■ 
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We contacted a number of other sources— such as Catholic 
Indian -residential schools, educational accrediting associa- 
tions, the American Institute of Architects, the National educa- 
tion Association,' the National Asspciation .of Independent *f J 
Schpoljs, and the U.S^ department 7 of Education — to try to locate 
npn-BI* dormitory and classroom space criteria*, « Except for* cri- 
teria *£<ir classroom^ space provided* by the American Institute^ of 
Architects^ no other criteria . could be located* * \ \ *- 

*~ " * ■ ,5 , . ** • 

A September, 1981 ^American Institute of> Architects' survey s 
revealed that 27 States had -hew construction, minimum school 
"classroom space^requiremerrtsY-3 States recommended mir\imunr ^ r 
school classroom space criteria; and 17 States, tfad no space cri- 
teria, Thrjee 'States did not^r^spond to the sutv^y* / * 

The States' classroom^ space criteria ©where* gitfen) w£re 
shown as total square feet jper room or per .student. Eoi; *exam~* * 
pie, 12 States reported classroom space criteria that' ranged > 
from 450 to 7,200 square ' feeet per room (excluding 4tti$ater<? and' 
cafeterias), depending on th^ grade level aftd*speci£fC-room 
Use* Seven States 'repotted classroom space. t jcriter-ia* that jcanged 
frdm 7 to 150 squate .feet per student (excluding theaters and- 
cafeterias), depending again on the*g£ade level and specif ic^<". 
room .use* Seven States reported a criteria combination of, 
square .feet per room^ and per student* - 1 * : ^ 

PLACEMENT^ OF STUDENTS, 

BI A asked five .of £he 4 schools (Concho, Intermountain, Mt* 
Edgecumbe, sequoyah,, and ifahpeton) , in conjunction withr t;heir. 
>BIA area offices, to develop, as 'par € of their consultation . r / 
plans, individual student placement plans t<£ ensure that^roper 
educational and social alternatives would be available,, xo^their 
students if the schools closed •* . The placement 'plans were, to be 
prepared for each student iri grades 1 through 7 and 9 through ^; 
11. No placement plans were teques£e<3 for students in grades '(f 
and ,12 because placements wepe not necessary ft>r graduating 
students* \ * * * 

proposed placements were based on parent and/or student 
preference, if made. If neither parent/'nor^student. had a prfef- ' 
erence,'*the schools* staff, in conjunction with. the BIA area* 
dffice, made the proposed assignment 1 * Parents' preferences 
included (1) other BIA^schools, (2) public schools, anfl 
t3) other types of vocational or private , schools^ * WJifen a parent 
gr student preference was not made/ the school staff usually -: 
proposed placement in the public school nearest the student's / 
residence. School officials at Intermountain said tftat they dijdl 
not Prepare individual studerft placement* pl&fts in thpse cases ° 
whe^eparents or. students did not indicate a preference because, 
they believed that under Public Law 95*561 # the parents were tp 
decide where their children would attend school* * The placement 
plans we^re often incomplete and* contained minor inaccuracies* . 
Our review of placement plans ^for t 17 Mount Edgecumbe Students a 
showed that about *hal'f would attend schools itr Alaska that were 
not yet accredited; * 



The student placement plans are discussed in. greater detail 
in appendix I. * \ 

VIEWS OF AGENCY OFFICIALS 

The^Acting Director, Office. of Indian Education programs,/ 
BIA, after reviewing a ,dr^f t of this report, stated that gener- 
ally he had ho major prqblems with the information it presented. 
He stated that BIA's data on the schools was slightly different 
in some areas thart the information contained in this report 
because some of the figures were adjusted by BIA afier the 
schools submitted the initial information. " 
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INDIVIDUAL SUMMARIES ON THE 
OFF-RESERVATION INDIAN BOARDING SCHOOLS 



CHEMAWA INDIAN -SCHOOL, OREGON , 

Chemawa Indian School, which was established in 1880, pro- 
vides high school education to students in grades 9 through 12* 
The school is located on, a 360-acre campus 5 milek north of 
Salem, Oregon* < - 

• V In, 198X a new^ school facility-was colnpl^ted^with an 
instructional capacity of 600 students and a dormitory capacity 
of 400 students. The new facility was designed to permit , 
increasing the dormitory capacity to 600 students. The campus 
comprises 27 buildings, including 10 student dormitories. The 
administration office^, classrooms, vocational shQps, kitchen,, 
dining hall, and student center are all tinder one roof. The 
recreational and physical education areas, gymnasium, audito- 
rium, and swimming pool are also under a single roof. $ 

Chemawa 1 © , 1982-83 school^year Budget was about $3,180,000* 

Social and educational / 
characteristics of the student body * * 

Chemawa 1 s December 1982 report to BIA headquarters showed 
that the 42^ students enrolled represented 57 tribes or combina- 
tions of tribes.- Although the students came from 16 States, 
more than ha^lf camp from either. Washington or Montana* 

Fifty percent of the enrcrllmen£ reasons cited in the % 
Cheitiawa report were educational," with inadequate local provi- 
sions to meet academic deficiencies or linguistic/cultural dif- 
ferences the most frequently cited reason. The remaining 50 
percent *of< the enrollment reasons cited .were social, with behav- 
ioral problems toto difficult for famiiy *ox local resources to 1 
solve a| the predominant reason. \ 

Of the 15 student files we selected at random,. 8 had docu- 
ments showing students 1 reasons, for enrolling at Chemawa,. tyhese 
eight students enrolled for six (60 percent) educational and 
four { 4ft percent )_social reasons. Sane stud ent, files c ontained 
~ffl~o~rif thaft o'ne reason"!:^ enrollment. The remaining seven stu- 
dent files either did not contain any documented reasons for en- 
rollment or indicated only student pr parent preference as the 

reason for enrollment. 

■ , ** ' * 

The results of a 1982 standard achievement test showed that 
Chemawa students were. performing below their grade levels in 
reading, mathematics, and language-arts skills. Grade 12 
students were, furthest behind i,n both reading and mathematics 
skills, scoring at 1(T years.,' and 8 years and, 8 months. 
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respectively* Grade 11 students were -furthest behind in 
language arts skills at 8 years and 8 months* , ( 

Special programs ^ 

Chemawa' s, special programs and their funding levels were 
as follows* * 

Remedial learning 

During- February 1983,- 172 Ch^mawa students in grades 9 ' 
through 12 'were enrolled in remedial reading, mathematics, and 
language arts* - The program (title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Educatiqn Act) had three teachers and one education- 
aide* Funding for the 1982-83 school year, was about $100,600* 

Education of the handicapped * 

Educational programs for the handicapped included the " - 
speech and language, specif ic -learning disability, and health- 
impaired programs* The speech and language cl£tss provided eval- 
uations and direct instruction for students with speech problems 
such as stuttering, articulation, and expressive language > (mis- 
pronouncing words and omitting words from sentences)* 'A part- 
time speech/hearing/language specialist provided services to. 
three students for school year 19'82-83. the program f s 1982-83 
school year budget was about $5,200. 

*- 

. The specific learning disability program instructed stu-j 
dents in reading, mathematics, a,nd language development to, cope 
with and compensate for their handicapping conditions* A full- 
time teacher, a part-time teacher, and an aide provided services 
for 45 students. The program's 1&82-83 school year budget was 
about $75,500. . * • - 

i 

The health* impaired program helped 'students make adaptat- 
ions required because of their health problems. The common 
health problem was chronic inner ear infections. Four students 
participated in- this program* The program budget for the* , 
1982-83 school year was about $6,070. t I 

Social guidance 

* * * ^ * 

This Program* referred to as the Intensive "Resi denti al 

.Guidance (IRG) Program, Ts designed to "help students. who "have 
problems staying in school. It deals with students in a resi- 
dential setting*- including afterschool hours, nights, and 
weekends. The students are scrbenod by the professional 
staff, ar$ a program is developed , to help them overcome specific 
problems. These include drug abuse, truancy, court-related 
problems, and disruptive behavior.. The IRG program includes 5 
hours of special services weekly for the students. They are 
involved in small group and individual counseling sessions; a 

* i 

- ■ t 
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sbjpervised study hour with tutorial assistance; and a variety of 
recreational activities, including intramural sports* 

Chemawa 1 s program served 95 students during school year) 
1982-83 and funding was $104,382. The irg staff c'omprised one 
social worker, one education specialist, one' psychologist, a 
part-time teacher, two counselors, and an education aide* 

Mental health program 

the mental .health program^ provided recreational therapy and* 
clinical services to 135 students* Two recreational therapists 
and a part-time psychiatric nurse provided services that w^re - 
funded by the Vocal Indian -Health Service clinic . / • 

Alcoholism education program \ 

This program focused on raising the students! awareness and 
knowledge of the effects, of alcohol and sought to modify con- 
sumption behavior*. The program served 84 'Students durina the 
school year with four full-time staff members -and one part-time 
staff member* The program's 1982-83 school year budget was 
about $123>250.- f 

Vocational education 

Chemawa offered business and industrial education glasses 
including typing, shorthand^ accounting , clerical procedures, 
mechanical drawing, and automobile mechanics* Funding yas pro- 
vided from the, regular educational program budget* 

. Physical condition of the school 

in 1981 BIA completed a new $21 million residential high 
school/ at Chemawa and' abandoned the old buildings* Inflate 
1^980, While construction of ( the new campus was underway, a BIA-, 
contracted consultant surveyed the construction site fpr^energy 
conservation measures* The consultant* s' cost estimates of r 
$168,000 were incorporated into BIA's 1982 Facilities /improve-, 
ment and Repair Backlog Report* 

Further, the BIA Portland Area Office facility m'anager had 
also scheduled $576,000 to demolish and remove the remaining J 
structures on £he adjacent old Chemawa campus 1 , to landscape the' 
.-■gitftf— and . to _co n at cu ct-^a-f ac ili t y management/ campus Security 



building for the new campus* According to the Chemawa facility 
Manager, the $576,000 reflected ,the probable uost tof demolish 
the remains of the old buildings and return the sitW to a / 
natural st^te* However, he believed that much of tire $16ft,000 
cost estimate in the BIA backlog report was overstated because 



-some of the work had been done but had hot been 
subtracted from the backlog report estimates' ^nd 



\ 
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—some- of the work was unnecessary, 

Although the backlog report may have contained cost 
estimates of work believed unnecessary or already done, needed 
improvements and repairs due to design/construction deficiencies' 
and to .vandalism were not included. According to the Chemawa 
facility manager.; additional funds may be necessary to repair 
water damage due to leaking roofs, z poorly sealed gymnasium 
floor and swimming pool, and a malfunctioning central heating 
system 1 . 

Many campus' building© showed . considerable damage, such as 
broken windows and doors, holes in walls and ceilings, broken 
furniture, broken light fixtures, inoperable plu|abinjg, and 
broken school equipment. The Chefoawa facility manager estimated 
the cost of the needed repairs to be at leWt $15,000 for the 
1982-83 school year. 

S taffing _ \ 

v Between school years 1978-79 and 1582-83, Chemawa's staff 
increased from 110 ^127, or 1& percent, as j th^ following table 
shows, 



Staffing 



1 

Type 


School yeajrs 


Percent change : 
1978-79 to 
1982-83 


78-79 


79-80 n 


80-81 


81V82 


%2-83 


Academic 


22* 


20 


20 


22 


25 


+ 14 


Special education 


3 


*\ 


4 


5 • 




' .+ 100 - 


Dormitory staff 


38 


41 \ 


38 ; 


43 


49 


+ 29 - 


Facility 
management ' 


'■8 4 


8. 




. 8 


8 


s 

0 


Other a * 


39" 


, .3? 


41. 




39 


0 


- j Total 


na 


Ill 


Ill 


111 


127 


+ 1$ " 



a lncludes administrative staff and transportation personnel, 

Prom stfhool year. 1979-80 to school year 1982-83, 22 courses, 
were dropped and 43 courses 1 were added at Chemawa, a net 'in- 
crease of 21 courses, ' fc ' 
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Enrollment 

• ■ 

/ Between school years 1978-79 and 1982-83,. Chemawa's enroll* 
/merit increased from 229 to 429 students, or abouj: 87 percent, as 
the following tafrle shows* The enrollment increase since the 
1980-81 school year was due to the increased dormitory ispace on 
the new* Chemawa campus* 



School year . Students ^ 



1978- 79 . '229 

1979- 8D 222 

1980- 81 ^333 
1d8tr82 446 
1982-83 * 429 

Chemawa* s student' withdrawal rate for the 1981-82 school 
year was 37 percent* The withdrawal figures for 4 of the last 5 
school years are shown, below* 

^ 

~ * • Withdrawals 

Total - as b'ercent * 

student * Year-end , Total . of total, ■ 
School year enrollment* enrollment withdrawals enrollment 

1978- 79 - Information not, available 

1979- 8*0' 412 217 195. 47 
* 1980-81 552 * 317 '. 235 43 
■ 1981-82 721 . ' 454 267' ,37 

\ 1 - 

1982-83 b - 559 t 274 * 285 54- 

a Total number of students registered 'at the school during all or 
Ejart of the school year. / 

*>As of April 20, 1983. ' 

As of December 1982 Chemawa officials reported a waiting 
'list of 61 applicants for enrollment* 

Dormitory and classroom space criteria 

The Chemawa facility manager and the acting chief of the 
pIA school facility staff in Albuquerque said that the new 
Chemawa school (completed in 1981) was designed and built in 
accordance with the Bth dormitory and classroom space ^ " 
guidelines,* Also, Chemawa's December 1982 report stated that 
the BIA school facilities standards were used to establish the * 
.capacity of the dormitory and classroom arfeas* 
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The school's dormitory capacity is'400 students. This 
meets the BIA 'space guidelines for free space when the school 
assigns no more than .two students to each L room. However, in'the 
fall of both 1981 and 1582, enrollment exceeded dormitory capac- 
ity, and according to the school principal ; some of the dormi- 
tory rooms deigned for two students temporarily fyouseii three 
students, , , 

Chemawa's December 1982 report to BIA headquarters stated 
that tjie school, has an instructional capacity of 600 students 
based on 30 square feet of floor space p^r student on the aver- 
age. According to the school principal, Chemawa's classrooms 
generally have a capacity of- 25 to 28 students, which meets 
BIA's criterion, f 



f 
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CONCHO SCHOOL/^OKEAHOHA ~ 

\ " > 
Concho School^ is an elementary school located in Concho,/ 
Oklahoma* Enrollment in January 1J>83 totaled 141 students*! ^e 
current school's facilities were built around 1967. The build- 
ing's used specifically, for school operations were the school 
classroom building; two dormitories, a r kitchen-dining facility, a 
music building, two, air conditioning/heating buildings, and an 
older dormitory used by the education support services and coun-^ 
selojrs. Also, the U.S. Postal Service used part of another older 
dormitory, and the Indian Health Service maintained a . clinic in a 
trailer next to this building. The school was scheduled to be 
closed in June 1983. 

Concho's 1982-83 school year budget was $1 ,194,547-. 

Social and educational 

'Charftcter-ist^ics^of-' the student body - 

t n 

Concho's summary „of the student profiles showed that the 041 
students represented 30 Indian tribes or combinations of tribes, 
but aboufejralf of the \ students were from the Kiowa and Cheyenne/ 
ArapahtTtribes. The students came from seven States but most,* 
119 of 141, or 84 percent, were from Oklahoma. The student body 
consisted of grades 1 through 8. Just over half of" the 141 
students had taken a 1982 standard achievement t*est. Performance 
for all students, except first grade students, averaged one grade 
below their present grade levels. 

The enrollment 'reasons reported to BIA were predominantly 
social., mostly ;1) family financial difficulties and (2) lack of 
adequate parental supervision. The predominant educational 
factor given for enrollment was th^t schools near the students' 
homes did not offer, adequate provisions to 'meet academic 
deficiencies or linguistic/cultural differences. * | 

Concho recorded 22 social and educational reasons for 
enrollment for the 14 students in our sample. Documents in the 
sbhooVs. files supported T3 of the 22 Reasons, or 59 percent. 
The files did not have documents supporting the o'ther nine 
reasons, or 41. percent. , School officials said that under the 
Education Amendments >of 1978, Public Law 95-561, the parents are 
granted the' right to make the final placement decision for their 

chlldrert, Concfid of f icials added that the social and educational* 

reasons for enrollment were not, therefore, always listed on the 
admission applications. * " ^ 



1 As shown on pages 3 and 14 r the official student count for the 
1982-83 school year^was 137. The official ^student count for all 
10 schools is the average number <Jf students enrolled during 1 
week in October and 1 week in November of the school year* 
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Proposed student placements ; 
i ■/ 

The proposed placement of the students, in the event Concho 
wa^s closed r was mad* by* the school staff and BIA area office 
based in most cases' on parent or guardian responses* When a 
choice was not ibade, the school staff proposed assigning the 
student to v either tfre public school closest to the student's home 
or another BIA schooVbased on their knowledge of the student's 
needs. ♦ J 

Placement- plans were c&mpletfed on 103 students* Preference 
expressed by parents or legal guardians resulted in the proposed 
assignment of 78 students in public schools, 22 students in other 
doritlitory-type schools, and 1 student in a tribal school. The 
files did* not have information on the assignments for two 

students • , < * 1 , • 

r / 

Time did not permit a verification of Concho's student 
placement plans; , 

Special ^programs \ % \ 

Concho's 'special programs and their funding levels were as 
follows* ' . , " * " 

Remedial learning 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (now 
referred to as chapter 1 of subtitle D of title V of Public Law 
97-35) provides special funds, for mathematics, reading, and 
language arts training for students performing 2 or more years 
below normal grade .level* Concho's program consisted of remedial 
courses in mathematics, English, 'spelling, and reading 
comprehension* 

Concho' st program had two teachers and three' Educational , 
aides working with 70- studertts. funding for school .year 1982-83 
was about $67,000*. \ . 

Education of - the , handicapped 1 



This program was funded by the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975, Public Law ?4-142t. Basic subjects in the 
program are reading, ^English, and mat hematics* Speech training 
^is also -offered if required~for any studeriC* ' f , 4 , 

Concho's program ha< one jteactoer and one aide working with 
18 students, funding for' sohooT yj&ar 1982-83 was $16,668* 

Social g6idanpe . % * < * rt 

* * 1 * * * / 

Conpho's 'program served 99 students, founding for school 
year 1982-83/yas $98*115. 1 ' ' 
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Other „ special programs for 
after class hours [ y 

" \- ' I 1 // 

Student activities after .claps hours were provided for 

Concho students on an informal b^'sis with no special funding. 
Informal programs such as social^ and family matters and drug, and 
alcohol abuse p^grams .were offered for all students' by, the st^ff 
of the Indian Health Service clinic at the school. Also, a 
career education program was provided through materials and films 
at the school and by taking the students on field trips to famil- 
iarize them with career opportunities. - ^ 

ical ^condition of the school 

: — : : — r~ " 7 • 

- A 1979 architectural/engineering facility^survey indicated 
that the Concho educational Ind dormitory facilities were attrac- 
tive |ind modern in design aria equipment was in good condition; 
The report stated that the school did not have a preventive 
maintenance program and that developing ^one, including providing 
adequate maintenance personnel, should be, a "top priority to 
prevent major deterioration*. The report also said that some 
older buildings should be//demolished . . The report made specific 
recommendations for upgrajflin^ all buildings and facilities to 
me^c current code and handicap requirements and energy 'conservat- 
ion criteria at a cost/of about $2;03 million. 

' 7 ' > ' . ■ 

In December- 1982 ^IA Aaadarko Area Of f ice facility manage- 
ment officials estimated the repair and renovation costs to bring 
the Concho facilities ; up' to ttte applicable health, safety, and 
handicapped standards at $1.46 million. , This\«inoUfnt wasi arrive^ 
at by eliminating the 1979 .studyjs co^ts associated with demol- " 
ished buildings arid /buildings not. useS orneeded by the school; 
These officials believed that these figures had not been updated ■ 
or indexed'for inflation. - 



1 % r n . 

Th^ data .Concho submitted in its operational plan on costs 
tp bring the facilities up to the "applicable health and safety 
standards was a copy of tlje summary sheet from, the? 1979 report 
with demolished burldings deleted but no adjustments to dollar 
amounts. h - mK 1 



Staffing 
66 



i * 
l 

Conchp's staff decreased .during the past 5 years from 8< to 
,or 21 percent, afs the 1 fallowing, table shows. The reductions 
ftad occurred;.fn all but one staff category. For example, there 
were six f^wer teachers, two {ewer home living assistants^ arid 
two fever food service workers. Also, two full-time driver* \ 
positions /were eliminated. * 
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Staffing 



Type 


School years, 


Percent chfemge: 
* 1978-79 tp 
1982-83 ■ 


78-7S 


79-80 


80-81 


81-82 


82-83 c 


Academic * 


25 


27 


25 . 


15 


14' 


-■44 * 1 


Special education 
• 


5 


5 


""' S 

* 


..4 


4 


^ -.20. 


Dormitory stafi^f 


* 2% 


20 


: 17 


16 


19 ■ 


, - 10 


Facility ■ 
management 


14 


17 


13 


15. 


14 , 




Other* 


19 


i7 


16: 


1.6 


15 , 


2i 1 ; 


Total 


84 . 


86 


— T 

76 


66 


6J6- 


V -21 
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a Includes administrative staff and, transportation? personnel* , * 

■ * - i< 

The effect the staff reduction* had on classroom courses over 
the^S- years included the following: t * 
* • 

—The music program was eliminated/ resulting invttwf loss of 
> both banc? and voc^l music programs. \ 

—Male physical education was taught by the female physical 
education- teacher* , - ^ 

—The industrial arts program was eliminated* # 



- --Onenof ~Elie~ tvto larsguarg^ ~ar ts^po siti on s-wgrs—cut-r-re suit-in g— 
in less time available to students needing individual 
help* ■ < ; ' " - 

Also, the library was open to students only when a teacher * 
brough't her/his entire class there* * 

Enrollment" , - - — 

/ . , ■* 

Between school years 1978-79 and 198p-83, student enrollment 
declined 'from 204 to ,137, or . about 33 "percent, as shown below* 
The enrollment count was not verified because records wore either 
not available or in poor condition due to an office fire* 



School year 

/ 197g-i79 
> 1979-80- ' 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 
188 2-83 - 



28^ 



Students 

20"4 
. 181 
177 
167 
137 ' 
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• 'Concho's Student withdrawal figures were not developed for 
the 1981-92 .school year due to -time and resource constraints. 
However, the withdrawal rate was estimated to be 30 percent by 
schooj. officials, J 



Dormitory* and classroom space criteria A 

<, Concho officials were unaware of BIA's March 1980 space 
guidelines and used jt capacity criterion of, four students per 
dormitory room, according to both Concho' s principal and facility 
manager. The school's reported, capacity based on the criterion 
-of four students per dormitory room was 256 students. 

The principalis opinion was that the edacity criterion of 
four students to a dormitory room was obsolete and that three 
students to 3 room would'/bs more realistic • Under her criteria, 
the capacity would -have been limited to 192 students. Neverthe-^ 
less /the principal, said that the existing criterion was no prob- 
lem /for the. younger children but that for those children 'in sixth 
grade and .above, it was tpo crowded ,to give them needed'. privacy* . 

The. facility manager tol<? us that each dormitory room had 
198 Square 'feet of floor space, and with two bunk beds in each 
room, there were' 119 square feet of free space not occupied by 



The principal tord us that 'Concho had a classroom capacity 
of 236 students, but she did not know what criterion -was used to 
determine that fiqure. 



beds, closets, or tables. 
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' FIiANDR^Au\ INDIAN HIGH r. °* • ' 

SCHOOL, gQUTH DAKOTA " ° 

* * * ■ \ 

/ Flandreau Indian School at Flandreau, .^outh Dakota, begirt 
as a mission church school in 1871* In 1877 the Federal Govern- 
ment acquired the school. The school offers grades 9 through 
•and consists of 52 buildings and ^ot her facilities on 166' acres, 
Flandreai^'s dormitories, ^classrooms, auditorium, gymnasium, and 
dining fca^l we,re all built between 1963 arid. 1969* Othej£ 
facilities include vocational shops, garages, living quarters, 
and Jtrailer classrooms; . 

" :* Flan<3reau's 1982-83 School year budget was, $3*236,109. 

1 Social and educational ... . * * . • ; 

characteristics 1 of the student body / 

■ Flandreau' s December 1982 report to BIA headquarters*showfcd 
that^3l^ of Its 485 s£udents2 came from 21 States, mainly + 
Wisconsin and South Dakojta, Jl&ey represented 36 'tribes, predom- 
inantly Siou'x„and Chippewa,. v /, 



Most, (59 percent), of the enrollment reasons Flandreau 1 
repqrtecf to "BIA werei social reasons, * The predominant one was 
behavioral problems too difficult for Jfamily or local resources 
to solve. Another 33 percent of the reasons were educational 
reasons, primarily that nearby schools did not of fer^a&equate 
provisions to* meet- academic deficiencies or linguistic or cul- 
tural differences, *Phe remaining 8 percent of the reasons were 
categorized as other,, §uch as parental preference,, 



* * Our Vahdom sample of 15 students' files showed no admis 
eas&ns in 12 cases, or 80 percent, school officials'- said 



admission 

reasons in 12 cases, or 80 percent, school officials'- said that 
generally the enrollment reasons were not documented in a stu- 
dent's file because the eligibility criteria is documented at 
the agency level, * . , - ' . * 



\ 



The standard Achievement test administered in sphool year 
1981-82 showed 'students ift all grades to be perfoirming below 
their grade levels. Grade 12 students were furthest behinfihat 
over 3 years, • * - " * 

Special programs * v ' 

Flandreau's special programs and funding levels were as , 
\fpllows, ■ * 'I - ( ' 



^Enrolling, agencies had provided information on only 311 of the 
school's 485 students enrolled for the 1982-83 school year. 
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Remedial learning ^ ^ ■ ** . 

r 7- : ( * . - ? 

Flandreau*s program provided reading, .mathematics * 4* 

lahguage arts to 269 students, nee'ding special assistance* The ^ / 
program had five teachers and five aides. Funding *for the" ~ * , 
1982-83 school year was $166,733. 

*" " , - \ 1 ■ * - - - " 

Education of the handicapped . , , fc - * 

Four staff ^members provided special services to ,17 haftdi- 
' capped students duFfng the 1982-83 school year.* Nine Sf these 
students received .15" of. more hour3 a week of special services* 
Rnojther six studerfts received special services for 5 or more 
"hours a week. .Two*students received speech therapy at least ; *, 
orice a week. Funding for the' 1982f-83 schocil ^ear Kas/$6T, 242. , ; 

\ Exception^ .chi Id * 1 \ 

^ This program*s objefctHve was to provide additional] services ■ 
— to, those^students -a-leeady-in— the exceptional child programs; 
Eight students in the handicapped 'program also received a mini- 
um of 5 hours a week of special service's under thi> program. T 
These services included individual and group counseling plus 
recreational activities.* One staff membe^was directfy respon- 
sible ffiftr- administering this program, but many school, stafl also 
paf ticipated. Furtding was $8,920 for the 1982-83 Sschoolv year . 

Social quidance * . .. 

During, the 1982-83 school^ear, 200 of Flandr.eau*s 4B5 stu- 
dents w^fre* in the IRG program. FoOr counselors' and one tutor * 
^pre funded under this program. /In addition> 26 staff members," ' 
mostly teachers, were advisors for the students. t Thfese advisors 
volunteered for the program and received overtime pay., ^General- 
ly, students who are enrolled in this 1 )?r6gram~ remain in it fort * - 
the duration of their attendance .^tt FlandreaU. Funding for the 
198*2-83 school^year was- $195,239. H " * - 

\ Alcohol and drug abuse education program \ - 

7"* ~ " ** f ' . ** 

Flandr^au disseminated information on* drug and ^lcohpl 
abuse through films, speakers, .ahd small group discussions in ; 
the dormitories/ Funding was provided ffom -the regular educa- 
tional program^budcjet* [ 

& - - - : 

* Vocational education - , f 

^~ : ; ' . - ' " - ■ ■ ^ — » 

During the 1982-83 school year, 157 students received* * 
vocational training in building trades, automobile body repair; ^ 
and mechanics, gelding, and drafting. 4 Funding was orovided from 
the regular educational program budget. 
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Solo-parent program ' , ^ v 

Flandreau initiated this program in January 1983 * - , A 
vacant, 4-bedrooni house on campus was renovated and furnished 
with beds and dressers from the dormitories. About $16#0tf0 was 
budgeted for furniture and equipment™ 

Flandreau advertised for a guidance and counseling coordi- 
nator. The coordinator position will not be filled until the 
1983-84 school year. Five home living assistant's and -a tutor 
were hired during ~€he 1982-83 1 schooX year. Flandreau contacted 
the Indian Health Service clinic and requested a budget estimate 
from it for services to the mothers and babies in the program* 

School personnel consulted with som> of tnt^nnc^tain^ s 
staff. Interjaountain gave Flandreau .technical assistance in 
opening its program by making budgetary suggestions and helping 
develop program guidelines. Intermountain forwarded six.;solo- 
pa,rent applications to Flandreau. Five of the ^i> applicants 
vere enrolled in Flcmdreau's program at the t^me- of f our ^review. 
Flandreau* s 1982-83 school year eproilme*nt was s'i£ mothers; and 
six babies. According to the superintendent* o the t maximum capac- 
ity in the house is* eight mothers and. eight babies. The pro-* 
gram's^ prpposed,, budget of $85 #4,4 1 for fiscal year 1983 was not 
yejt approved at the time of our review. Pending receipt of | 
funds for the^solo-patent program, the school was using* funds^ 
froro^^^ living department. SchoqJ officials could not \ 

timate when this budget would be approved*. 
7 : \ \F . 

%iy 'Flahdreau's superintendent" said that expanding the 
v solo-parent progrart would require building a new facility. - He 
, estimated potential enrollment could then be 14 to 16 mothers 
.with the same number of babies. K 

Physical condition of the school 

In' 1979 an architectural arid -engineering firm surveyed the 
school and reported it to be in good condition but needing about 
$3. Ttillion to upgrade the buildings -and the site. The firm's 
report stated that Flandreau' s older buildingfs were structurally 
sound but in need of upgrading to' meet current* code requirements 
and correct wear and tear deficiencies. The^ campus was reported 
to be well maintained although the ground s^ope around most of 
the buildings needed to be corrected. At the time of the 1979 
survey, Flandreau had not developed outdoor activity ace. 
There was still ho developed, field for outdoor activities during 
the 1982-83 school year although the space was available. 

. Flandreau's March, 1983 facility management report "showed a 
need for about ^$'4 milliou of improvements and repairs* Accord- 
ing to Flandreau's Decemb'er 1982 report to BIA headquarters #£ 
about $3 million of th§ v improvements aftd repairs was needed to 
bring the facilities up/to tfte applicable healtn' and safety 
standards, no major repair or. improvement program, was in proc- 
essor planned at Flandreau during the 1982—83 school year. 
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Staffing t * I 

Between school years 1978-79 and 1982-83, Flandreau^ reduced 
its staff from 140 to 134, or 4 percenty as the following table 
shows* ' The reductions of four in the- facility management staff 
and seven in the academic staff were somewhat offset by an 
increase of eight in" the home living (dormitory) staff. > t 



Staffing 



1 ^ 

Type 


School years 


Percent change t 
,1978-79 to 
1982-83 


78-79 


79-80 


80-81 


81-82 


82-83 


Academic 


60 


58 


48 


47 


53 


- 12 . ■ 


Student 
activities 


10 


,10 


. 6 


6 


» 9 


- '10 * 


Dormitory ^taff 


• 34 


39 


- 

31 


3S 


. 42 


-v 

' + -24 


Facility 

management ' 


.20 


17 


t 

17 


16 


16 


^20 


Other* 


16 


16 


16 


16 


14 


- 20 


Total 


140' 


140 


118 


120 ■ 


134. 


- 4 



a Includ,es administrative and food services staff. 

According to school officials, the staff reductions did- not 
significantly affect the academic programs* 

Enrollment^ 

Between school years 1978-79 and 1982-83, Flandreau ' r i 
student enrollment rose from 445 to 485, or about 9 percent, as 
shown below* 



School year 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 ■ 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 



Students 

445 
423 
487 

378 
- 485 



Flandreau's student withdrawal rate for the 1981-82 school 
year was 40 percent. The withdrawal figures for the last 5 
school years are shown in the following table. 
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School year 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 
'1982-83*' 



/ "Total 
student 
enrollment 



676 
653 
656 
605 
625 



Year-end 
enrollment 

372 

330 

321^ 

361 

379 



* Total 
withdrawals 

30' 

323 

335 

244 

246 



Withdrawals 
as percent 

of total 
enrollment 

45 
49 
51 

40. 
39 



*Fi,gures as of Mar. '8, 1983.. 

Dormitory and classroom space criteria 

/ . The dormitory rooms at Flandreau were designed to house 
*• four students per room*, Flandreau therefore reported a 
dormitory capacity of 592 students {148 rooms x 4 students) to 
BIA headquarters in December 1982, , Flandreau's enrollment in 
Warx:h 1983 was 379* Under the proposed BIA criterion of 70 
square feet'of s£ace per student per .room (see p. '16), 
Flandreau's dormitory capacity would be* 2 students per room, or 
a capacity of 296 students* 

■ - 

The classroom capacity of t 923 students that Flandreau 
reported to BIA headquarters was in error* The total of 993 
should have been reported, generally based on 25 .students per 
classroom, according to the superintendent* However, school 
officials said that some of the classroom capacities reported to 
BIA were overstated. These, included* „ 

— Four home economics classrooms that showed 25 instead of 
15 students per classroom* > 

— Five vocational classrooms that showed 20 instead of 12* 
students p^er classrqom and another that showed 20 instead 
of 8 students per classroom* f i 

— Four trailer classrooms^ that showed 25 instead of 15 
students per classroom* 
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Intermountain Inter-tfribal High, School jwas constructed as a- 
military hospital during/the early r1940t f s. fit is located in 
Brigham C/ty, Utah, on'lbout 2B6 acres. The facility includes 
94 buildings, most of .which are btick, but pnly 41 were used for 
school purposes at the time of our visit, 1950 the facility 
was converted to a p-gh school for the- exclusive use of the 
Navajo Tribe. In 1974 the Navajo* Tribe .turned the school over to 
BIA bfecause the Tribe's educational n^eds could then be met with 
,on-peservation schools, Intermountain, whijch has been operated 
as^^i multitribal school since then, was scheduled to be closed in 
June 1984. Student enrollment # as of January 1983 totaled 407. 
No freshman class was admi£ted'for the 198^-83 school year. 

■■■■■ y - ■ * I- 

i Interjnountain f s school year 1982-83 budget was $3,745,450. 

Social and educational 
characteristics ot tne student body 

/ Intermountain f s summary of student profiles showed that the 
4Q7' students represented over 84 tribes anp 22 States {over half 
the 'students were from Arizona). Intermoujntain cited educational 
put sons as the , enrollment reasons in 73 percent of the cases. 
/The walking distance to school or bus was the most frequently 
cited educational reason. Social reasons weire cited in 27 per- 
'ctent of the cases. The predominant social reason was behavioral-' 
problems too* difficult for family or local! resources to solve* 

> - * 

Our* random selection of 45 student prpf iles showed that 
' Intermpufttain recorded 95 spcial and educational reasons for - 
student enrollments. The 1 students*, files contained documented 
support for 18 , or 19 percent, of the 95 reasons.- 

* * \ ' * i * ^ 

' A standard achievement test in 1982 showed that the students 
were performing below their grade levels fqr aU grades at Inter- 
mountain. Grade 11 students were furthest (behind at 3 years and 
5' months. < 



Proposed student placements 

\ 

Although Intermountain had gathered information on alterna- 
tive* school placements, BIA area office of f rpials'.i>elieve the 
parents, have the right , under the Education Z^enditfents of 1978, 
Public Law 95-56*1 * to make the finai decision as* to where their 
children will attend school. Therefore, the \area office had not 
developed a student placement nlan* * \ 

* , ' ■ ] 

Intermountain reported ^o BIA the parents* preferences that 
were obtained<-through letters. The school's acting superinten- 
dent estimated that 50 percent of the parents responded to the 
letter. The students were also interviewed and filled out 
placement forms asking them to show their preferences. 
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Ouc, review of the placement information re£>orted by 
Intermountain and the BIA 'ai^ea office to BIA heaaguarters showed 
it was incomplete and contained minor inaccuracies* 

Special programs 

Intermountain* s special programs and funding levels were as 
follows. 

Remedial learning 

Intermountain 1 s program included 292 students and 13 staff 
members. Funding for school year ,1982-83 was about $235,000* 

Education of the handicapped . * 

The school offered diagnostic and instructional services 
plus counseling . for handicapped students* Special tutoring in 
regular classrooms was also available • Each student in the ■ 
program had an individualized education plan that outlined the 
level" of^ service the- s>t udent". needed* For the 1982~83 school 

year, intermountain *had 58 students served by five" Staff 

members* Funding for Ithat year wad about $159,000* 

Social guidance 

As of January 1982' Intermountain reported that 216 students, 
or about half the student body, were ^enrolled in the IRG pro- 
gram. Funding for school year 1982-83 was $100,080, 

Alcohol and drug abuse education programs 

Treatment of alcohol p&bletas among Intermountain students 
was handled through various 'wolframs* The Care Center, staffed 1 
by 14 Intermountain and IndianJJjiealth Service personnel, was for 
students under the influence of intoxicants. The Care Center was 
serving 243' students in Feijruary 1983. 

An alcohol treatment program was available for -those stu~ 
dents, referred by the* Care Center counSfelors, with more se/ious 
drinking problems. A group of no more than eight students met 
twice weekly for a school year quarter. 

An alcohol probation group was available for those students 
who had been placed on court probation for alcohol or drug 
abuse. The group met once weekly. Twenty-four stt^dents were 
served during the 1982-83 school year. , * * 

/ 

* The sniffer program, jointly funded by Intermountain and the 
Indian Health Service, began in August 1980, due to the r 
increasing number of students sniffing volatile inhalants (glue, 
gasoline, m and spray paintJT" Repotted, incidents had steadiJy 
declined since the program started. 
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Vocational education . 

■ intermountain offered vocational educational courses to 
juniors and seniors, in school'year 1982-83 the course select 
tions included auto mechanics, building construction/ welding, 
cosmetology, and nursing. 

Solo-parerit program 

The solo-parent family education program at, intermountain 
began in 19/6 after 2 years of operating on a 'small, informal 
basis* Th6 program offered pregnant high school girls and 
adolescent parents an alternative to dropping out of school* It 
addressed the young parents* ne?ds in the areas of continued aca 
demic or vocational training, child care and parent education, 
home living instruction! and personal and child health care* 

in sfchool year 1981-82 the solo-parent program received a 
^total of $200, 000 > {$'93, 000 from regular BIA funding and $107,000 
from BIA's early childhood special , funding) ♦ 4 

intermountain did not offer the solo-parent program for the 
1982-83 school year because o£ budget reductions, intermountain 
was sending its solo-parent applications to Sherman High School, 
located in Riverside, California, and plandreau High School ' in 
Plandreau, South Dakota— two other off-reservation Indian board- 
-irig schools* * » r * 

Physical condition of the school 

t The 1979 architect/engineer's facility review pf Intermoun- 
tain estimated that the cost to bring the total ■ facility up to 
health and safety standards would b? about $11.2 million. 
Responding to BIA's operational plan request, Intermountain 
reported in December 1982 that bringing the 41 buildings up to 
standards would cost about $4.5 million, including about $2*1 
million to correct seismic deficiencies. 

The Intermountain facility manager obtained the cosjts from 
the improvement and repair reports that were associated with 
safety standard deficiencies. The $4.5 million cost was under- 
stated by amounts related to site improvement costs .(sewage, 
electrical power, and heating), intermountain officials ?aid 
that they believed the necessary repairs and improvements could 
be made for considerably less than $4.5 million, but they could 
not provide a firm estimate* 

Staffing 

During the past 3 school years, intermountain had a 
reduction in staff from 346 to 166, or 52 percent, as the 
following table shows. Records were not available at the school 
to determine staffing levels £or the 1978-79 and 19.79-80 school 
years because the school had disposed of the records. 
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Staffing 


4 


> 




School ye^trs 


Percent chahaes 1 
1980-81 to 
1982-83 


"Type . 


80-81 


81-82 


82-83* 


Academic 


25 , 


53.5 


34 . 


+ 36 


Special education 


20/ 


22.5 


21 j 


- 5 


Dormitory staff 


124 


92.5 


59 


- 52 


Facility '^/^ . 
management 


; 

/ 

/ 38 


24.5 


21 


- 45 


Other b 


139 


48 


31 


- 78 


Total / 


346 


241 


166 


- 52 



a No freshman class admitted this year* 

" ; - ■- ■- A- - - • - 

^Includes administrative staff and transportation 
personnel* I 

i 

Intermountain r s Director of Instruction said that reductions 
in teaching staff, not only affected the numbers and types of 1 
couree offerings but also the amount hi individual attention that 
could be provided to the students, as well as the quality of the 
teaching* -* . 

- / - r 
* i School officials said that as a result of the staffing 
reductions, thjree education programs were eliminated and course 
offerings in four other programs were reduced from 37 to 23* 
Some o£ the effects were as follows? 

—Fewer mathematics and language arts course offerings* 

/ 

— A/67-percent reduction in science course offerings* 
—Elimination of the Air Force junior ROTC program* 
— Elimination of the drivers education program, 
Enro* lment 



/ 



/ 



/ 



. . Between- school years 1978-79 and 1982-83, Intermountain 
student enrollment declined from 898 to 390, or about 57 
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percent, as shown below. . Intermountain did not admit a, freshmen 
class during the 1982-83 school year. 



School year 

■ 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 
1991-82 
1982-83 



Students 

898 
753 
791 
779 
390 



The student withdrawal. figures were not developed for 
Intermountain due to time and resource constraints* However, 
school officials estimated Intermountain 4 s student .withdrawal 
rate -fenrHHSS 7 1981-82 school- year to be 34 percent* 

Dormitory and classroom space criteria 

Intermountain officials and the <area office education pro- 
gram administrator said that they had not used square footage 
guidelines to determine the student or dormitory capacities* The 
school's dormitory capacity>was within the March 1980 BIA guide- 
lines of 50 to 80 square feet, of free' space per pupil in each 
sleeping room* There were* generally two students per room* 

: The-flflA area_. office administrator said that enrollment 
capacities were based on' adjudgment call." The administrator 
added that he considers humanitarian factors in determining the 
number of students per room. 
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MOUNT EDGECUMBE HIGH SCEOOL, ALASKA , 

During World War II, the Army and Navy constructed at tempo- 
rary military base -in Mbunt Edgecumb£ r Alaska, for patrol and 
defense of the Alaskan coapt. In 1946 the Department of Defense t 
transferred the base to the Department of the Interior, which 
opened Mount Edgecutobe, High School in early 1947; /. Today, 102 
acres remain of the original 256-acre military batee, with 94 of 
the surviving buildings still on the BIA facilities roster* 
Student enrollment in January 1983 totaled 224* The school was 
scheduled to be closed in* June 1983* It did not admit a freshman 
class in school year' 1982-83. 

Mount Edgecumbe's school year 1982-83 budget was $5,769,627. 

Social and educational 
characteristics of the' student body 

All of Mount Edgecumbe 's students were from the State of 
Alaska. Seventy-five "percent pere Eskimos; the rest were from 
four other tribes. The school's profile summary reported) that 
most (76 percent )' of t'he 224 students had, enrolled for educa-. 
tional reasons. The lack of special vocational and preparatory 
training opportunities near the student*s home was the predom^ 
inant educational reason. Social reasons were cited in 24 per- 
cent of the cases. Well-being of student imperiled by family 
behavioral problems was the predominant social reason. 

Our random sample of 23 student profiles showed that Mount 
Edgecumbe reported a total of 32 social and educational reasons 
'for enrollment. The files had supporting documentation for 19* of 
those reasons, or 59' percent. A standard achievement test in 
1982 showed that the students were performing below their grade 
levels for. all grades. Grade 11 students were -furthest behind at 
2 years and 6 months. > > 

Proposed student placements 

The student placements that Mount Edgecumbe and the BIAJ*area 
office recommended we're -determined primarily by the parents or 
legal guardiaris who expressed school placement preference^* If 
the parent did not express a preference, the student's preference 
was requested. If neither parent'nor child expressed a prefer- 
ence, the proposed school placement was the public school closest 
to the" student's home. * t \ ^ 

Mount Edgecumbe had recommended placements for 148 stu- 
dents, of these, p.29 students were to be- placed in public / 
schools? 1 in a tribal school* 9 in, BIA schools; 8 in private 
schools'; and 1 in a correspondence school. 

■ Our review of 17*_student files showed that *16 students were 
recommended for placement in public schools apd 1 in a private 
school, Under Mount Edgecumbe's placement plan, more than half 
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of/ the 17 sampled students would be attending nonacctedited high 
schools in Alaska' in the TO83-84 school year* in addition, 6 of 
the 17'students enrolled irk the remedial reading. program may 
, attend schools that do hat offer remedial readings 

, Asurvey had been sent; to, the superintendents and principals 
, of the schools in the Mount Edgecumbe students' home\communities 
(not necessarily the recommended placemen^schools) requesting 
information about the schools* ciirriculums* According to the 
Mfount Edgecumbe teacher- in-charge\ the schpol did not use the 
information obtained from the survey to determine whether the 
recommended placement schools could meet the students* special 1 
educational and social needs/ / 

in an attempt to gather better data, a second, shorter 
questionnaire was sent to all the parents or legal guardians* 
Mount Edgtecumbe receive^ some of these responses after-it-had, 
submitted the student piiteement plans to BIA. 

* ■ ' 

Special programs . ' 

* * • 

Mount Edgecumbe's special programs and funding levels were 
1 as follows* ' 

'\ 

Remedial reading 



aemed] 
4oipnt 



Mopnt Edgecumbe provided remedial reading to 118 students in 
grades 10, 11, and 12* The program had two full-time . teachers 
and one part-time teacher. Funding for- school year 1982<r83. was 
$93,436/. ' ; 

Education of the handicapped * 

A speech impairment program provided therapy for students 
with speech problems* The common speech problems at Mount ' 
Edgecumbe were articulation and' voice modification. Five 1 
students were enrolled ' in this program in January 1983. Funding 
'for the 1982-83 school year was $2,973. 

A specific learning disability'program- gave students * 
remedial help in mathematics, English,, and social studies. In' 
^January 1983 the program'had 15 students enrolled. Funding for 
'school 1982*83 was $7,928. 1 

Social guidu^ce t ■ 

Mount Edgecumbe did not 'have an IRG program but had received 
$8,920 from BIA for the 1982-83 school year for that purpose. A 
BIA official certified the enrollment of iHne students in the IRG 
program during the fall 1982 enrollment count. However/ as of 
January 1983 the program had not started because school officials 
had not found a social worker to operate the program. The school 
had received at least .half the school year's funding for" .this 
special program that did not ^cist. 
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Alcohol and drug awareness , * 

education program ' ~ ^ - 

According to ^ount Edgecumbe^off icials, the alcohol andty 
drug awareness program required students found under the influ- 
ence of alcohol or drugs to attend meeting^ sponsored by the 
sltka Council on Algphollsm and >Other Drugs* ' Mount— Edgecumbe did 
not have*a budget" Ifor the program because the fcity of Sitka r 
Alaska, and 'the Federal G6vernment fuftded the meetings* In 
January 1983, 20 students were enrolled in this progt* % 

physical condition of the school * 

The 1979 architectural/engineering facility evaluation re- 
ported that the school had bi<Jh maintenance costs caused by fuel 

? rices, limited enrollment, and functional deficiencies, inclini- 
ng buildings not designed for a School campus* It was estimated 
that repair and ^novation cosls to bting all. facilities up to 
standards would-be about %%% million* > ■ 

In December 1982, while the backlog report still estimated 
costs totaling about $22 million, BIA's Juneau Area Office pro*' * 
<^ided for .the consultation plan a total cost estimate of $3*5 
million for Mount Edgecumbe improvements and repairs* 

* * \ * 

According to BIA facilities management officials at (fount * 
Edgecumbe and the Juneau Area Office, the $22 million estimate 
was considerably overstated* They said that the peeded improve* 
ments ai\£ repairs could be made for $3^5 million, or about 16 
percent of the $22 million backlog report estimate; This sub- 
stantial cost reduction would be accomplished primarily by 
(1) eliminating 80 ofi'the approximately 94 buildings on*the BIA 
roster that were considered expend able i by the local facilities 
managers and' (2) reducing the cost estimates for repairs to most 
of the remaining buildings because the backlog report estimates j/ 
were too high* 1 • ' * ^ 

\ ' - * * ' 

The reasons for the differences between the $£2 million 

estimate in the* backlog report and the $3*5 million estimate in 

the plan included the following: 

—Some of the buildings included in the estimates were not 
in use or would have been closed if, the school remained 

r J r * "i J " 

open. a t ^ 

— Some* cost, estimates were considerably hi l gher than the 
actual cost of improving ^and repairing the buildings* 

—In some cases the total costs included/ both estimates to . 
\ repair and to replace the same buildings. . ^ 

* —The cos^s of \ improvements a>id repairs previously made' to 
some buildiogS Were not deducted from the estimates* 

'■ ■ - 42 . 51 ' , ■ ■ ' 
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Howeuter, the school's $3.5. million estimate did not include 
estimates for energy efficiency . improvements (storm windows and 
insulation), and utilities repairs* which were major items in the 
backlog~report* 

, * f - 

Staffing *V 

- Between school^years 1978-*79 and 1982-83, Mount Edgecumbe's 
staff level decreased from : 148 to 109, or 26 percent, as the 
following' table shows." ' * * 

, . \. ,. 

- 0 Staffing ^ . 



* Type 


School years . 


Percent 'changes 
' 1978-79 to - , 
• 1982-83 1 


78-79 


79-80 a 


80-81 


81-82 


82-8 3 b 

i i 


Academic ? 


.46 




38 


35 ■ 


28 - 


- 39 


Special education 


5 




7 


-6 


5 


o • 


Dormitory staff \ 


27 




37 


34 


'25 


~ 7 


Facility ^ 
management 


'55 * 




51 


■ 45 ' 

-5—— 


t 

39 


- 29 ♦ . 

• 


Ot^rC 


15 


3- 

• 


16 


11 


12 


- 20 

«■ 


Total 


14B a 




149 


131 - 


105 


- 26 

r 



a Records tor this year were missing at the school* 

bfto freshman class admitted this year* i 

c Includes administrative staff and transportation personnel* 

The school superintendent said-that the staffing losses had " 
*a mixed effect'on instructional operations and no. effect on other 
operations*, pn the pegative side-, some teachers were teaching 
two or three subjects- rather than one or twoi However* teachers 
had smaller classes because the school's enrollment , had declined* 
The school still provided, ,on a limited basis, some courses that * 
were previously offered ^more frequently during the day* For ; 
example, the art classes were offered two 'periods each day 4 
- instead of fiye times each day as in previous years* 

1 Mount Bdgecumbe had deleted and added * several classes'in the 
last, 3 school years, as showrf in the following table/ * 
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Courses Dropped from the Curriculum 



Cotirses 



. Schoo^ 
year dropped 



Vocational English s 
Native Literature 
Advanced Geography 
Basic Photography 
Advanced Drafting 
Yukip (Eskimo language) 



1980-81 
198D-81 
1980-81 
1980-81 

1980- 81 

1981 - 8i 



Courses Added to ■ the Curriculum 



Enrollment ^ 



Course 

Physical . Science 
^orkstudy^ v 
Library Science t 
General Scien^r^( remedial) 

pre-Algebra 
Office procedures 
Personal Typing 
Aviation Education 




( 



School 
year .a dded 

1980-81 * 
1980r81 

1980- 8*1 
. 1980-$1 

1981- 82 
1981-82 
1981-82 
1981-82 



\ Between school years 1978-79 and 1982-83, Mount Edg'ecumbe , s' 
student enrollment daclined £r6m 437 ,to, 238, about 46 percent, as 
seen* in- the fable below. As noted earlier, the school did not 
admit^a freehmah class in school year 1982-83. * 



School year 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 . 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 



Students 

437 
- 393 
391 
350 
238 



* 

Student withdrawal figures were hot developed for Mount 
Edgecumbe due to tine and resource constraints* However, school 
of f icials- estimatedvpount Edgecumbe' s student withdrawal rate for 
the 1981*82 school j^ear to be 34 percent* & 

Dormitory and classroom space criteria * 4 * 

, According to Mount Edgecumbe' s superintendent, the school T s 
consultation plan contained incorrefc^ data in , that the threfe 
dormitories , could actually" accommodate only 34a students and not. 
the 410 rfepbrted to BIA* The superintendent saitl that the 
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349~studenF cfapacity-vas-based^onjUs^l observation of space 
availability. However? applying BIA's March T980 "informal 
guideline of 200 square feet per student, Mount Edgecumbe's 
dormitories would-be limited to '342 students, as jthe following - 
table shows « ' ^ 



Building 
number " 



292 
3 93 



Square 
- feet 



27,742 
19,378 
21,488 



Total 



Dormitory '.Capacity " 

Application of . 
BIA's* 200 square 

feet per . < 
student guideline 

138 

107 

342 



Mount Edgecumbe's 
visual" 
criterion 




Si, 



BIA facil^ies management, of ficials said tjhat to support, the 
349-student capacity, they included recreational space in another 
v building* However, BIA dormitory' capacity guidelines provided no 
Y support for this interpretation* * * 

" ; / * »" ■ " 

Mount Edgecumbe's. average class size of 13 students met the. 
BIA classroom capacity criterion of riot exceeding 30 students yer 
class, The school reported classrow. capacity of Aifi studelhfis in 
"its consultation plan. ; ' 
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PHOENIX INDIAN HIGH SCHOOL, ARIZONA 

_ Phoe nix Indi an High School was established. j.n__183_l* „_Ihe __ 
school is ftfr students in grad<*3 9 through 12 and consists of 29 
buildings on 110 acr' s in' Phoenix, ArizQna* The dining hall, 
built, in 1901, is the oldest building on campus* The seven 
dormitories were built between 1963. and 1969,* and the academic 
and vocational classrooms were built in .1963 \and 1964', -respec- 
tively* The new'* gymnasium wa,s built in 1975* * In close prox- 
imity to the school are Phoenix Central High Sphool and a 
parochial college preparatory high school # „ 

Phoenix's 1982-83 school year budget was about $4 million* 

*± 

Social and educational \ J 

characteristics of"the student body 

Phoenix'*s December 1982 report to BIA headquarters showed 
,that its 541 enrpll^d students* represented 10 States ( .88 percent 
from Arizona^ and '27 tribes (Papago ranked highest with 21 
gercent)* \ , \ ' 

■ e * * . 

Educational ^reasons accounted for most (7.6 percent 4 ) of the 
enrollment reasons Phoenix reported in its December 1982 re- 
port* The predominant educational reason Was that the nearest 
school or bus route was 1-1/2 miles or more away from a stu- 
dent's home* Social reasons, primarily family behavioral prob- 
lems, accounted for the remaijqjfog 24. percent of the enrollment 
reasons* However,, the students' files generally <fid not contain 
documents to support- these enrollment reason's. School officials 
said that th^y believed it was 'only necessary to have a, parent 
or guardian signature as*enrollment documentation* 

In our random sample of i 15 students' files, we wereunable 
to determine enrollment reasons for 9 students, or 60 percent* 
Of the remaining six students, , five were enrolled for education- 
al reasons and one for a social reason". Phoenix's report on ' * 
these 15 students *cited 37 "enrollment reasons compared with the 
6 reasons we found documented in the* files* r , 

A standard achievement test in School year N 1981-92 showed 
students in all grades to be performing at least 2 years below 
their grade levels* Grade 12 students were furthest behind at 3 
years 5 months* * ' 

Special programs m ^ 

Phoenix's special programs and f unding'i^vels were as . 
-follows* 

Remedial learning { ■ 

Phoenix provided* title I remedial reading an£ mathematics \ 
to 367 students* The students were served by 12 staff members. 
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including -3 teachers, 7 aides, an education specialist, and a 
secretary. Funding for the 1982-83 'school year was $177,883. 

Education of the handicapped 

Phoenix had in students enrolled in the handicapped program 
in March 1983. These students received remedial learning in* 
reading, English, and mathematics plusdfcutoring in the sciences.) 
They were taught in smaller classes, hlB move individualized 
instruction, and were presented material at a slower pace than 
the title I students* * Five staff, including two learning 
disability teachers, a speech pathologist, an education special- 
ist, and a psychologist, administered the program. Funding for 
school year 1982-83 was $63,184. 

Soc ial guidance ; 

The irg program at Phoenix was an alternative residential 
placement program for the development of students with discipli- 
nary problems* Students in this program were housed in a sepa- 
rate dormitory with stricter disciplinary rules than those 
applied to the rest of the student body. Eight staff members, 
including two' home living counselors, worked with the 42 stu- 
dents in the program during the 1982-83 school year* The aver- 
age stay in tho program was a little over 3 mortth. The assist- 
ant, principal for' student services estimated that these students 
received about 30 hours a week of special services* However, he 
acknowledged that not all of those hours were documented. -The 
hours of special services included individual and group counsel* 
-iin^, Funding for the 1982-83 school year was $31,078; 

* Alcohol and drug abuse education program 

Phoenix used various sources n the prevention and treat- 
ment of alcohol and drug problems among its stu<rent body. The 
health and physical education components of tt)t academic depart-* 
pient and the home living sessions of dormitory meetings were 
avenues for alcohol and drug education* Students with .alcohol 
or drug problems were counseled by the school's psychologist or 
religion coordinator, school counselors, or the .counselor from 
the Indian Health Advisory ^oard. Students voluntarily attended 
Alcoholics Anonymous 1 meetings* When necessary, a student would 
be placed in a halfway house in the community for detoxifica- 
tion.* Th s program did not receive separate, funding, an<3 the 
religion coordinator was paid solely out of church* funds. 

Phoenix planned to have two alcohol and drug prevention 
training sessions for its staff , one at the end of the 1JJR2-83 
school year and on^ at the beginning of the 1983*84 ^school 
year. Funds of $18,000 provided for this training swre from 
.title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. % The 
/"Arizona Department of Health Services was to provide the 
gainers* 
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vocational .education > 

Phoenix's vocational education classes included wood and 
metal shop, automobile. mechanics, mechanical .drawing , nutrition, 
clothing, and typing.- Seven staff members taught* .th^se * 
courses. This program was funded under *the school's regular 
education budget. 0 - .'.^ ; 

Physical condition of the school c 

* The 1979 architectural and engineering survey at phoenix 
cited about $1.3 million of necessary improvement and repair 
costs. The 1979 survey characterized the school -as adequate, 
with necessary upgrade costs of .about $T,. 1 million on^tKe build- 
ings and about $120,000 on the site. The survey recommended 
immediate replacement of the dining hall because it questioned 
whether the 78-year-*old building could Withstand earthquake- 
generated" forces. , > + 

- T - H - * 

The school was. in good condition during the 1982-83 ?chool * 
year, according to* the Phoenix area supervisory engineer. The 
March 1983 Facility Management Backlog Report showed necessary 
improvement and repair costs of $3*7 million, not all of whicjtr 
were for health arid safety work items. The report showed about 
$2.6 million as the cost of work items required or desired 
because of functional deficiencies. The other $1*<*T million was 
for work items classified as safety or sanitary improvements or 
those required because of a violation of code, law, standard, 
order, ofc^ regulation. 

? The school had budgeted $1.6 'million for the 1382-83 school 

year ffrr improvements and repairs designed to provide handi- 
capped accessibility and fire safety and for construction of 
both a new ath^ptic fieldhouse and a replacement shop and 
^warehouse . , - 

Staffing * , 

Between school years 1978-79 and 1982*83, Phoenix's staff 
decreased from 162 to 158, or 2 percent, as the following table 
shows . 
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Staffing 







School years ** 


Percent cha.nqeL:„- 
1978-79 to 




78-79 


.79-80 1 


80-81 


.81-82 


82-83 


1982-83 ' * 


Academic 


63 


65 


55 


41 


59 


~ 6 . 


Student 

set?vijcesa 


67 


71 " 


* 


62 


65 


- 3 


Cairfpus I 
/'security 


6 


6 


6 ' 


6 * 


8 


+ 33 


Facility 
management , 


19 


21 


19 


* 17 


17 


- 11 


Otfi£r b 


7 


7 - 


7 


9 


9 . 


+ 29 


Total 


162 


170 


150 


135 


15'8 


- 2 . " 



/ 



a Includes food services, home living, gounseling, and student 
c' activities • 

^Includes administrative and principal's office staff. 

Phoenix of f iciut^ Said that one of the- staff reduction's 
tmajor effects in the instructional department was the inability 
to cover classes effectively when staff members needed to be on 
leave* This was also a major concern in one other department, 
A 'second etfect was that Phoenix had a jget reduction of 10 
course oifferings from school years. 1978-&79 to 1982-83,/^ As a 
result of the staff reductions* course offerings in five 
' programs were reduced* ^ 

Enrollment 

"Between school years 1978-79 and 1982-83, * Phoenix's student 
enrollment. decreased from 646 to 547/ or 15 percent, as shown 
below* 



ERLC 



School year 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 



Stude n.ts 

646 
516 
494 
4B4 
547 



Phoenix's student withdrawal rate Cor the 1981-82 school 
year was 42 percent. The withdrawal figures Cor the last 5 
school years are shown in the. following table. 
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Schofel yea r 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 a 



Ttotal 
student 

enrollment 

783 
707. 
665 , 
631 
655° 



Yea fr- end Total 
enrollment — withdrawals 



Withdrawals 
as percent 
of total 
enrollment 



384 


399 


51 


361 


346 


49 


528 


137 


21 


364 


267 


42 


S2 l 


134 


20 



a Figures as of Mar* 2, 198j. 

Dormitory and classroom space criteria 

Phoenix reported a dormitory capacity of 888 students to 
BIA headquarters, b^ased on three and four students ,per room 
depending on the room size and students.' age* However, using 
recently proposed BIA regulations that call for 70 square feet 
of space per student per room would mean a dormitory capacity of 

.666* i * 

" \ 

Phoenix reported a classroom capacity of 1,073 students and\ 
an adjusted student capacity of 912, or 85 percent of capacity. 
The assistant principal said that the 912 figure was more prac- 
tical because it is unlikely the school would operate at 100- 
percent capacity* The principal based the classroom capacity on 
professional judgment and criteria of the North Central* Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which accredits the 
Phoenix Indian School. The school's 27 classrooms were rated at 
25 students 'each* the 10 vocational shops at 14 students each; 
and the 9 laboratory classrooms at 16 students each* Other 
space includes a gymnasium, 50 students; 2 resource rooms, 8 
students each? and 2 music areas, 24 students each* According 
to the proposed BIA regulations of 25 students per classroom and 
70 square feet of dormitory space per student, the classroom 
capacity at Phoenix adequately matches the dormitory capacity* 
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RIVERS 'IDE INDIAN SCHOOL , OKEAHOMA 

Riverside Indian School whs established in 1871* It con- 
sists of 'grades 9 through 12 and is located atAnadarko, 
Oklahoma, on about 1 ( 40 acres' of land adjacent td the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs' Anadarko Area Office* The campus contains 
school buildings, a dining hall, dormitory buildings,, support 
buildings, and staff housing* The two school buildings were 
built in 1932 and 1964* " Cottage dormitories were added in* 1939 
and 1941. The administrative and support buildings .were con- 
structed in 1971, and the two large dormitories were constructed 
in 1978. A major renovation project involving the school admin- 
istrative and dormitory buildings was nearing completion at the 
time of our review. 

Riverside's school year 1982-83 budget was $1,951/921. 

- Social and educatipnal 
characteristics o£ the' student body ; 

Riverside's December ^82 report to BIA headquarters showed 
that the, 237 enrolled studehts represented 41 tribes (about half 
from the Cheyenne/ Arapaho, Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes) 
and 16 States. Most students, 192 of 237, or 81 percent, were 
from four States^ including over half, 136 of 237r or 57 per- 
cent, from Oklahoma. 

According to Riverside's report, about 54 percent of the 
students were enrolled at Riverside for educational reasons, 
predomiftantly inadequate 'local school provisions to meet aca- 
demic def iciencies^oi; linguistic/cultural "differences.* The 
remaining 46. percent of students enrolled cited social reasons, 
predominantly lack of adequate parental supervision. 

Our xandom sample of f 15 student files showed that Riverside 
recorded five (38 percent) educational and eight (62 percent) 4 
social reasons for .enrollment* School officials said that they 
used personal knowledge of the students, -rather than the infor- 
mation in the student file§, to determine the social and educa- 
tional reasons for the students* enrollment. Also, they only 
listed one reason for enrollment for each stude'nt, even though 
many students may have h^ad more than one reason for enrollment 
at the time of admission. Por 11 students, a factor other than 
those listed by BIA as an enrollment ^jason (see pp* 6 and 7) 
were given by the Riverside Indian-School . 

A standard achievement test administered' in April 1982 to 
155 students at Riverside showed the grade equivalent for 
students generally to be more than one 1 grade level below their 
current grades in sch6ol* The* test covered the basic skills of 
reading, language arts, and mathematics. 
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Special programs - < 

Riverside's special programs and funding levels were as 
follows* 

Remedial learning * 

/ - Riverside had one supervisory teacher and four educational 
f* aides in this program, which served 157 students. Funding for 
school year 1982-83 was $98,640* 

Education of the handicapped 

Riverside had assigned two teachers and one educational 
aide to the handicapped program, tfhich served 24 students* .A* 
psychologist provided psychological and education testing, 
speech therapy, and therapeutic counseling services through a 
contract with the Anadarko Area Office* Program funding for the 
1982-83 school year was $30 f 315* 

Social guidance * 

Many of the school's staff members, including , teachers and 
dormitory and recreation personnel, were involved in administer- 
ing the IRG program. For the 1982-83 school^year, the program 
had an enrollment of 116 students and a budget of $112,981* 

k * * 
exceptional child residential program * 

The 12 students in this program in school year 1982-83 were 
counseled ih responsibility, ^elf-esteem, respect, attitude, 
pooperation, and career awareness by the dormitory staff after 
school hours* The ^program was funded .under the school's regular 
curriculum funding* v 

_______ V 

Vocational education" p'rogram ^^ ^ 

i 

Vocational training -was provided for 15 students during the 
1982-83 school, year at the Caddo Kiowa Vocational Technical 
School at Ft. Cobb, Oklahoma, at. a total cost of $5,500*j 
# Courses available included auto mechanics, refrigeration; food 
services, printing , data processing, masonry, clerical skills, 
and welding* 

Physical condition of the school 

The 1979 architect/engineer's facility review of Riverside 
estimated that it' would cost $6,217,710 to bring the total 
facility up to applicable health and safety standards** 

Renovation work was being done in early 1983 on 22 campus 
buildings, including 6 employees 1 quarters, for* abput 
$1,1^0,000. m Most of the work was on the two main 'educational- " 
buildings* Many classes and the school administration were in 
temporary quarters* 
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The 11 dormitories on campus were all in excellent condi- 
tion. The two large dormitories {lodges), housing 64 students 
each,, were built in 1978 for about $2,100,000* ' A renovation 
project involving the nine cottage dormitories {seven btfildings} 
had -just been completed at a cost of about $1 ,218,000* As of 
— November 1982, students were residing in six of the dormitory 
buildings (the two lodges and four of the cott.age dormitories)* 
Five of the cottage -dormitories were not being used because, 
according to tht superintendent, not 'enough staff were available 
for supervisory purposes* However, he said that these dormitor* 
ies were not needed to handle the 1982*83 school year \enroJLlment 
and , that the dormitories were hot overcrowded* The director of 
pupil personnel services said that 15 to 20 additional staff 
would be needed to operate the five cottage dormitories* 

The facility manager estimated that $960,300 in new con- 
struction and $326, 7£0 in repair and renovation costs, a total 
of $1,287,000, woula be- needed in addition to the 1982-83 school 
year projects to bring the school facilities up to applicable 
health and safety standards* 

Staffing ' 

Between school years 1978*79 and 1982*83, Riverside*s staff 
.decreased from 144 to 89, or 38 'percent, as the following table 
shows* Most of this reduction wad absorbed by the pupil pex- * ' 
s sonnel services department, which included dormitory staff, * 
counselors, and recreation personnel* „ 

Staffing ' *■ 





School .years 


Percent change: 
1978-79 to 
1982-83 
— — — — — 


Type 


78-79 


79-80 


80-81 


81-82- 


82-83 


Academic 


26 


'23 


17 


.15 


17 


- 35 


Special- 
education 


13 


. 10 


y* 
9 


9 


10 


- 23 


Dormitory staff 3 


64 


59 


34 


36 


32 


- 50 


Facility 
'management** 


\ 21 


20 


19 


16 


•15 


• 

- 29 


Other c 


20 


15 


12 

• 


13 


15 * 


- 25 , 


* Totaf^ ' 


144 


127 


91 


89 


89 


. 38 



Includes dormitory staff, counselors,, and recreation personnel. 



D Includes security personnel* > 

~ Includes administrative staff and food services personnel* 
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Enrollment - * 

Between school ^ars 1978-79 and 1982-83, Riverside's stu- 
dent enrollment decreased from 242 to 237 students, or- about 2 
percent , as the following table shows * 

\ School year Students 

v 1978-79 . 242 

1979-80 .. 243 

.1980-81 278 

1981- 82 259 

1982- 83 237 

Riverside's student withdrawal- ra.te for the 1981-82 school 
year was 47 percent. The withdrawal figures^for 4 of the last 5 
school years are shown below. 

- - 4 - — - t ! 

Wi thdraWals 

Total ,/ ' as percent 

S . student Year-end Total of total 

School year enrollment enrollment withdrawals ' enrollment 

1978- 79 336 .191 145 * 43 

1979- 80 333 200 133 . 40 

1980- 81 345 186 159 46 

1981- 82 - 338 178 < 160 47 

1982- 83' Information not available 

Dormitory and classroom space criteria 

Riverside officials reported to BZA headquarters in 
December 1982 that their dormitory capacity was 370. students and 
their classroom capacity was 454^students. 

■The dormitory capacity was based on assigning two 'students 
to & room* as shown below:- 

Dormitory capacity of , 
2" students per roomt - 

167 rooms in 11 dormitories' 334 * - 

18 large rooms in 9 dormitories 36 

Total c 370 



The classroom capacity and teacher-to-student ratio were 
based on North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools' accreditation criteria. \ 
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SEQUOYAH. HIGH SCHOOL, OKLAHOMA m . 

* Sequoyah High School, located in fahlequah/ Oklahoma, ^^-^ 
encompasses 644 acres, * including 165 apres'for the school campus, 
housing are^, and golf course and 479 acjres for a farm that was 
being leased* 

* - The buildings in use included the main administration and 
classroom building, gymnasium, vocational shop building, and two 
dormitories constructed in 1966* ' An athletic building, con- 
structed *in 1976 and later converted into a kitchen and dining 

facility, was destroyed by fire in early 1982* *An existing 
dormffoory building was completely renovated with work completed 
in Augujst 1982* However, the building was nqt being used due to 
a lack jof <3ormitory staff • Enrollment in January 1983 totaled 
192 students in grades 9 through 12* Sequoyah ^was scheduled to 
be closed in June 1984*- „ 

SequoVah'S' school year 1982-8J3 budget was $1,598,310* 

Social and educational 
characteristics of the student frody 

Sequoyah's profile summary showed that the 192 students 
represented 24 tribes (predominantly Cherokee and Greece) and 13 
States (mainly Oklahoma, witii li>o students). 

Of the reasons given for enrollment at Sequoyah, 54 percent 
were social reasons^and 46 percent were ; educational .reasons* , The 
predominant social reason was lack of adequate parental super- 
vision. The main educational reason was that public/Federal day 
schools near students' homes did not offer adfequate provisions, to 
meet academic deficiencies or 'linguistic/cultural differences* 

Our review of 22 randomly* selected' student files showed a 
totai of 65 social and educational- reasons for enrollment* 
Supporting ^documentation was available for 9 of the 65 reasons, 
or about 14 percent* Documentation was incpmplete for the ' t . 
remaining 56 reasons* 

A standard achievement test y in u9t|£ showed that Jth£ students 
were performing one grade below theirs gfade levels for all grades 
at Sequoyah*. 

i 

s * 

Proposed student placements 

Sequoyah 1 s recommended student placements were based on 
parent and/or student preferences, if made* If neither parent 
nor student had a preference, the school staff and BIA area 
office proposed assignment to either the public school closest to 
the Student* s home or another BIA school, whichever provided the 
curriculum/programs most like those of Sequoyah* 

The parents or .legal guardians of Sequoyah's 151 students in 
grades 9 through 11 were contacted, , and 50 expressed the 
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-following^school placement preferences: 18 students to ^public 
school; 3 to a vocational' school ; 2,to,some other type of school 
aod 27 di<3^ not have & preference.. Host of the ^151 proposed - x 



placements 'were* determined by 



school staff. 



Remedial learning 



Time constraints did not permit a verification of Sequoyah* 
student placement pl^ns* 

* * * ^ 

Special programs 

Sequoy&h's special programs and fundirtg, levels were as 
follows. 



h Sequoyah's program had one* teacher* and one educational aide 
working with about 100 students. Funding for the H82-83 school 

year-was $88,600. ; ■ - s - \ . \ 

• * - *» # * 

Education of the, handicapped 



Sequoyah !s program had one educational aide working with 18 
students. , Funding for the 498^-83 $chool*year was $37;718. 

Social guidance y i • 4 

Sequoyah's IRG program served 118 ^student's for , the 1982-83 
school year and 'funding was $89', 902.- / 

Vocational training ; / ( 

L - 

Vocational training for 2p students Was provided under 
contract during the 1982-83 school y£ar at a qost of $9,545. 
Courses were available in healjbh occupations, clerical skills, 
welding, auto mechanics^masonry, carpentry, heating/aii; 
'Conditioning and refrigeration^ and dfesel mechanics • 

/ t \ I 

Instructional materials and school 

library resources program ' ~ . \ 

\ " " 1 

S^quoyafc's program operated satellite libraries in the two 

dormitories . ^ 

Drug abuse counseling 

and training program * ( 

This program ^?as initiated* under a 13-week (September- \ 
Decembe? 1982), $1*5\000 contract that provided ' staff training/- 
during the first, half of the semester 'and* then both staff 
training and student counseling during the second half of\the 
semester. Counseling by school/ staff*. was available to students 
who needed it. * ' * . ' . 
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Other stud entVpr ograrp s 
fo r- a Iter school hour s 

* A program of home* living 1 guidance was provided for about 200 
students by 16 ^ssi^st^nts^ 1 aide, 1 dormitory manager, and 1 
recreation specialist. Two of the ft assistants worked on an i 
mittent^basis and were subject to call, on a , 24-hour basis** Tl 
dormitory program had contingency funds for students needing 
clothing and supplies such as sheets, towels, and toilet 
articles. , * ■* * , * 

A recreatiAj program provided an equal opportunity for every 
student at Sequoyah to participate? in some type of recreational 
activity regardless o% individual physical limitations, inter- * 
ests, or ability. • x ' * * 




Physical condition- of the school rf 



The report recommended that all 'facilities be upgraded to 
meet current code and handicap requirements and that a preventive 
maintenahce program be implemented. All of the sites and facili- 
ties revealed a program of inadequate preventive maintenance* 
The report stated that. many work itdms would not be necessary if 
normal preventive maintenance procedure^ were established to cor- 
rect situations before major problems developed* The 1979 review 
estimated repair and renovation costs of $2.84 million .to bring * 
the school up to code standards. , # 



In*December 1982 BIA headquarters was toTd/£hat /repair and 
renovatiqn costs of $1.26 million would be required to bring, the 
facilities then^ in use* up to applicable health, safety and hand- 
icap standards* This estihir3%e was based on revised cost eStt^ — 
mates of work recommended by the facilities survey and evaluation 
review team and additional repaii?ft%hd renovation work to be done 
that was identified since the 1979 survey. 

_^ A 19,82 health an^safety inspection of the campus buildings 
by an Indian Health Seryice representative indicated tfotft all / 
buildings then being used were in good condition from 4mhealthT 
and safety standpoint, although the boys' dormitory needed some 
repair work due to vandalism. 
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The 1979 architectural/engineering facility evaluation i?e- ^ 
par t tfed that Sequoyah^was a very suitable school installation that 
met all functional requirements and, as a general rule/ it. was irv 
good condition* The report further stated that the* general con- ( 
ditibn of the property and normal .maintenance were excellent, and i . * 
that 1 the campus was suitable for its intended purpose. A few 
items required additional maintenance to bring the campus up to 
standards. ■ J " & 
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Staffing , * 

During the last 5 school years, staff at Sequoyah was 
reduced from 9*i to 67, or 29 percent, as the following table 
shows. Most of this reduction was absorbed in nonteaching * 
positions such as home livihg^assistants, guidance cqiftuelors/ 
X and administration* 



A 



' Staffing 



1 

- / Type f 

* 


School years 1 ' 


•Percent change: 
1978-79 to 
. 1982-83 


J78-79 


79-80 


80-81 


81-82 


82-83 


Academic * 


24 


21 ■ 


' 21 


.16 




- 25 . * 


Special education 


9 * 


. 9 


11 


8 


" 3 ' 


- 67 : 


Dormitory staff 


' 27 

i 


28 


20*. 


17 


18' * 


■ - 33 , 


facility 
management 


* 


16 


t 17 


16 

't * 


13 


. r 19 < 


^ther* 


* 19 . 


— T~ 

17 


16 1 


16 


■ 15 


- ii ' 


Total 


95 


91 • 


85 - 


- 73 


67 


'. ± 29 



a Includes administrative staff, and transportation personnels v - 

The-staff reduction's. ^fe^Cs on classroom courses included 

* the -following"! . . t * 

— Two' basic reading courts were combined into one language 
. , arts course* M * 

— The girls 1 and* boys/ physical ^education classes wore both 
taught by the boys' physical education teacher** - * 

- — The vocafcioE^LL^agriculture course, ^as droppe^^ 

. — Art was discontinued* m ' 

* • -^Speech and dratna ■ courses were eliminated* 

— Some classes were larger but within limits for Stal'e 

accreditation* - * ^ 

\ i .Also,- the libr?ry v v, f as only open half days under the supers 
vision of an Encjiisb teacher* 
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Enrollment . / 



-* Between school years 1978-79 and 1982-83, 'Sequoyat^s student 
enrollment declined from 234 .to 17"9, about 24 percent, as the 
following table shows* * . 



School ^ear ^ > Students 

J 



1978-79 ' ^34 

\l»79-80 222 

1980-81 218 

19S1-82 ' 181 

1982-83 • * 179 



s\udfent withdrawal figures were not dfeveloped for Sequoyah" 
due'toVime and resource constraints. However rf school officials 
estimated Sequoyah's student withdrawal rate for the 1981-82 * ■ T 
school year to be 30 percent. , ( ■ * 

> r- ' * * - \ i - 

DormHiory and classroom space criteria o ' , - 

Sequoyah v off icials^ who were unaware of the -BIA 1980 space 
guidelines, iised a /capacity criterion of 4 students to a, dormi- 
tory room when they repotted a dormitory capacity of 288' students 
in t£e consultation plaa* The dormitory rooms in the tw6 build- 
ings in use had 221 square feet each* School officials consid- 
ered the four students per toom criterion to b*^!a theoretical 
maximum and said that a two students pet; room qr iter ion 'would be 
■ideal. t 

A third dormitory building had been renovated .recently and 
was ready for ofecupancy. School officials did not include \this 
building in arriving at the dormitory capacity figures because 
they* did ;not plan x to , use this building until dormitory staff* 
could be provided* v Ttiis dormitory had a capacity of 78 students, 
based on 2 to 4, students per roortf; ' v * ^ .■ . . ■ ^ _ 

* ■ , j * ' 

% - — * 
Sequoyah' reported in its consultation plan that its maximum - 

classroom capacity was' 527 students in 20 classrcfoms with a * 
maximum o£ 30 students per room. "\ , 
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SHE RMAN INDIAN HIGH SCHOOL, CALIFORNIA / 

Sherman Indian High School, which BIA established in 1892, 
provides education to students in grades 9 through 12. The 
Sherman* campus encompasses over 83 acres in Riverside, 
California 

In "1967 eight of the school buildings were ^condemned for 
failure to meet California's earthquake standards. Some of the 
newer school buildings, including eight dormitories, the caiie- ^ 
teria, and the school shops, were not affected". In 1970 BIA 
demolished the condemned buildings and developed plans for a* new 
school complex. The new complex was built in three puases* be- 
tween 1973 and 1979. Sherman, now comprises 37 buildings, in- 
cluding 8 dormitories and 2 buildings containing student 
apartments. v 

Sherman's 1982-8.3 school year budget was about $5,432,000. 

Social and educational * : ' 

characteristics of the student body 

■ Sherman'-s 1982 Off-Reservation Boarding School Report 
showed that the 741 enrolled students represented 42 tribes 
(predominantly Papago and Gila River Pima). Most students were 
from Arizona, -although students came from 13 other States* 

Of the reasons given for enrolling at Sherman, 64 percent 
were educational reasons and' 36 percent were social reasons. 
The predominant educational reason was that the walking distance 
from home to the school, or bus exceeded 1-1/2 miles. The main 
social reason was. tha't the student did not receive adequate pa- 
rental supervision^— 

Oyr random sample of 15 student files showed that 12 stu- 
dents enrolled for 12 ^~cent) educational and 7 (37 per- 
cent) social reasons. 1- ^iles did not show any reason for ^n- 
rollmenL, and one file I • cated only that the student preferred 
to attend Sherman. ' 

A standard achievement test in 1982* showed that Sherman 
students performed below their grade levels for all four - * 
grades. Grade 11 students were the furthest behind in mathemat- 
ics' at 9 years* Students in grades 11 and 12 were 2 years and 1 
mont^ behind in language arts* 

Specif programs ^ 



Sherman's special programs and funding levels were as 
follows . s 

Remedial learning 

According to the special education specialist, Sherman 
taught remedial reading, mathematics, or language arts to 359 

60 60 
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students in school year 1982-83. The program had six full-time 
teachers and four education technicians. Funding for the 1982- 
83 school year was about $244,000. 



Education of the handicapped 




Social guidance programs 

According to the pupil per onn^l services director, Sherman 
offered students IRG artd youth diversion team programs for 
social guidance. As of March 1933 the 'IRG program had one coun- 
selor to provide services to 4$ students. The 1982-83 school 
year program' budget was about $76/000." * 

The program, funded by Riverside County, provided coun- 
seling services And required students to make restitution for 
their offenses by doing jcampus Work, writing essays, or other 
tasks. Students avoided court cases for minor offenses by par- 
ticipating in this program. Riverside County personnel adminis- 
tered this program, in t which 30 students were participating as 
of March 1983." ■ \ \ 

Mental health program 

According to Sherman's mental health consultant, the mental 
health program provided direct clinical services, consultation, 
liaison, and educational training services to students. The 
consultant said that the prograi* wag* providing services to 42 
students as of March 1983 and was funded by the Indian Health 
Service. 

■ Alcohol and drug_ abuse education program 

This program provided counseling services and lectures -for 
drug and alcohol abusers. Riverside County funded the program 
and provided staff to serve about 100^Sherman students. 

1 Vocational education v. j 

* Sherman students participated rn career awareness programs 
and an on-the~j6b training program. During the 1982-83 school 
year, between 60 and 80 students attended career awareness pro- 
grams and 20 students participated in the job training program. 
Some of the topics this program covered were forestry i nursing, 
auto mechanics, computers, banking, and child care operations. 
The vocational program provided funds fcr the career awareness 
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programs, but Sherman officials could not provide a specific 
amount* Riverside Couhty schools funded the on-the-job training 
program • 

Solo-parent program 

* 

Sherman's solo-parunt program started in February 1983. 
The program offered single-parent students thej^opportunity to 
build better child-parent bonds while continuing their educa- 
tion. Students attend classes during the day wjtile the children 
attend nursery school., After school the students assume full 
responsibility for their chiMren. ^ 

In March 1983 six Sherman students, including one male 
student, and their children were participating |in the program. 
The estimated program budget was $40,000. SchJPl officials said 
that Sherman had not planned any new facilities because the solo 
parents were housed in existing school apartments. Bach apart- 
ment could accommodate one or two parents and their lildren. 
An official said that Sherman could accommodate a totjal of 13 
parents plus their children in" these apartments and a maximum of 
29 parents and children if all available apartment space was 
used. A school official said that Sherman had hired five staff 

members to operate. this program. 

■ ■ tv 

A Sherman official said that one Studeht, who had cpmpleted 
an application, was on the solo-parent' program waiting list. * 
Sherman also had 15 inquiries from current students and -several 
inquiries from other BIA area offices, 

- * * < 

Physical condition of the school 

— : * • 

The buildings and grounds on the Sherman campus were ** 
generally i.n good to excellent condition. The housekeeping was 
good, and a preventive maintenance program had been ,in effect 
for several ytears. 

The school's kitchen and dining facility was completed in 
196£. The eight student dormitbries were built in 1964 and 
1965, while the administrative, classroom, and athletic and 
recreational areas were built between 3973 and 1978,. 

A 1979 architectural/engineering facility survey made 
recommendations to. correct deficiencies found in each facility. 
These repairs were completed at a cost of $805,000, according to 
the Sherman facility manager* Sherman's backlog maintenance 
report/ updated annually / showed that ^n school year, 1982-83 
improvements and repairs estimated -at $1.6 million were 
scheduled for completion. " 
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Staffin g 



Sherman's staff 'increased from 144 to 181, or 27 percent, 
betuaen school years 1978-79 and 1982-83, as the following table 
fhows , 

S taffing 



Type 
Academic 



Student 
services 



Dormitory staff 



Facility 
management 



Other 

Total 



78-79 



28 



(a) 



(a) 



(a) 
'144 



79^80 



School years 

81-82 



27 
1 



(a) 



(a) 



(a) 



144 



80-81 



33 



(a) 



19 

7a7 



148 



34 



36 



19 



49 



143 



82-83 



38 



50 



20 



65 



181 



Percent change: 
1978-79 to 
. 1982-8 3 



+ 36 



'+ 700 



+ 28 



+ 5 



+ 33 



+ 27 



a Sherman did not retain specific staffing information for these 
years, ; -» • - 

Over, the 5 school years, Sherman had added or deleted many 
vocational, and fine arts classes, including metal shop, genexal 
shop, needlecraft, arts and crafts, dr?ma, and several music 
'classes, it restructured the mathemacics department to better ; 
suit student needs; for example, algebra. I and II and geometry 
were offered as separate classes ..during 'specific periods of the 
'day, Previourly, one mathematics class might encompass two or 
three skill levels, depending on the students' skills and a spe- 
cial needs.. . - ' p 1 

Enrollment 

Between school years 1-970-79* and .'1982-83, Sherman's 

enrollment increased from 689 to 741 students, or , about 7 v 

percent, as the following table shows. 



1978- 79 

1979- .80 
1980^81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 



Students 

689 
585 
695 
687 
741 
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In February 1983 Sherman had 31 applicants on its enroll- 
ment waiting list. 

Sherman's -student withdrawal rate for the 1981-82 school 
year was 33 percent. The withdrawal figures for the last 5 
years are shbwn below. 



School year 

1978- 79 

1979- 80- 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- &3 a 



Total 
student 
enrollment 

689 
595 
734 
784 
841- 



Year -end 
enrollment 

489 
420 
509 
522 
581 



Total 
withdrawals 

200 (est.) 
225 (est;)' 
225 (est.) 
262 
260 



Withdrawals' 
as percent 

of total 
enrollment 

29 ' 
29 
' 31 
33 
31 



-aAs of Apr. 19, 1983. 

Dormitory and classroom space criteria > 

Sherman officials were unaware of the March 1980 BIA space 
guidelines ? instead/ they used capacity criteria of three 
students per dormitory room and * two students per ^apartment 
sleeping room* Based on these criteria/ the school's capacity 
was 988 students* By en though Sherman officials were unaware of 
the space guidelines / „ they had been in compliance with the BIA 
space criterion as they housed no more than three stude'nts in 
each dormitory room* 

The facility manager said that . Sherman's instructional 
facilities were built to accommodate about 1/000 students** He 
did nojt kntfw what classroom space, criteria BIA used to determine 
this capacity* -The vice principal said that the average 
classroom capacity was 24 students* 

y 
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WAHPETOR ^SCHOOL , NORTH DAKOTA . \ 



Wahpeton Indian; Boarding School, established |in 1908 , pro- 
vided elementary school, instruction in grades 3 through 8 in 4 
school year 1982-83. In the 1983-84 * school year, 'it is scheduled 
to offer grades 4 through 8* The school is located on S% acres 
in Wahpeton, North Dakota* 'The facility consists of 27 build-* 
ings, including 3 dormitory buildings and 1 building with 14 * 
classrooms. Enrollment in December ,1982 totaled 282 students. 3 ■ 

Wahpeton 1 s "1982-83 school year budget was $2,032^578. 

Social and educationa l * 
characteristics of the" student body 

Wahpeton* s summary of the-4tudent profiles showed that the 
282 students represented 37 tribes (predominantly Chippewa') and 
10 States (mainly North Dakota, Minnesota, an^ Montana). " Accord- 
ing to the summary, about 52 percent of the students" enrolled at 
Wahpeton for social^ reasons, predominantly, lack of adequate ' 
parental supervision. The remaining 48 percent cited educational 
reasons, predominantly, that the parents or students were dissat- 
isfied with the,, local school. 

Our random sample of 31 student profiles showed that 
Wahpeton recorded '36* social and educational reasons for enroll- 
ment. Documents in the files and interviews witb school offi- 
cials 'supported 13 6f .those reasons, or 36 percent. Of the* re* 
mainijjg 23 reasons, -19 were nop completely documented. * School 
officials said that under the Education' Amendments of 1978, Pub- 
lic Law 95-561 r the parents are granted the right to make the 
final placement decision* for their children. Wahpeton officials 
added that the social and educational reasons for enrollment were 
therefore not always obtained op the admission applications. 

Proposed student placements ' , 

The BIA Aberdeen Area Office, at Wahpeton* s request, devel~ , 
oped the placement plans for Wahpetbn f ^^^udents* The criteria * 
used for proposing placement;, in order oir application, werfe \ x 
O) parents* stated prefererice, (2) students* stated preference 
tor sixth and .seventh, grade students, and (3) the public school * 
nearest the student's home* Individual students* needs were, not 
considered in assessing placement options* 



_ ^ 

3as shown on pages 3 and 14, the official student count for £he 
1982-83 school year was 306* The official student count, is, the 
average itumber of students enrolled during I weejc in October 
and 1 week in November of the school year. 
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The proposed placements covered 205 students in the seventh 
grade arid below* Of the 205 students, 141 were to attend public 
school; 13, private school^? 15, tribal schools; and 36, another 
BIA school* . * 

Of the 31 students in our review sample, 22 Were in the 
seventh grade and below* Parental responses had been received 
for 16 of these 22 students. Two indicated" a preference to 
remain at Wahpeton, nine to attend public schools, and^five to 
attend BIA day schools* The area of fice'recoramended the 
' preferred placement.-for all except the two students whose parents 
preferred Wahpeton. For these t,wo students and for the six 
students for whom no parental responses were received, the area 
office recommended placement at the public school nearest" each 
student 1 s home. / 

Special programs / 

5 7" . / 

> Wahpeton's special prograros^and funding levels were as 
follows. / 



ilig 



Remedial learning 

Wahpeton had /five teachers {three full-time.) and five 
teacher aides (th£ee full-time) working with 186 students. 
. Punding-for school year 1982*83- was $98,776* 

/ - 
Education .of the handicapped - 

'Wahpeton had two certified learning disability teachers— a 
sp,eech teacher and a diagnostician— and two teacher aides. serving 
50, students* Funding for school' year J982-83 was $87,528* 

Social guidance * * 
r—~ — ; — * 

/ Klfchqugh Wahpeton had no formal IRG program, the services of 
su6h a program were provided to the students, according to the 
school's -superintendent* b * ■ * 

y ' * * 
Physical condition of the* school 

The 1979 facility evaluation report said that -the Wahpeton - 
facilities* overall, condition was good and estimated that repair 
and renovation costs of $1*65 million would be required to bring, 
the facilities up to standards* in^icesppnse to Ulh f s. October 27, 
1982, consultation plan, the facility management foreman at 
Wahpeton, with, the concurrence of the facility manager at the 
Aberdeen Area pff ice, reduced estimated improvement and repair 
costs fcrom,$1 ,386,892 to $327,000* According to Wahpeton's 
facility management foreman, "common sens^* was the criterion he' 
and the area facility manager used to delete the unnecessary 
costs* The foreman said that he and the + area facility manager 
had agreed on what items from the 1979 report should b&" deleted. 
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* * 

H& added, however, that other items in the report should have , 
been deleted but werfe overlooked because the facility manager and 
he did not discuss every building and every item during the time 
they spent evaluating the report. 

Examples of additional work the fpreman believed was 
unnecessary to meet applicable health 'and safety standards were 
as follows: 

— Test, and if necessary replace, fire hoseS; estimated cost 
$1/142. This Item was deleted on many buil'dings because - 
the fire hoses, having not been used in 10 yfears, were in 
good condition. 

• — Install - 15 pressure balance valves; estimated cost 

$2,473. The foreman said that pressure valves were not 
needed because,, each heating zone had its own circulating 
*pump# 

The foreman also provided examples, two of which are shown 'below, 
of many items that he considered had overstated costs in the 1979 
report, based on his experience after having repaired the items 
or his awareness of what the repair costs should be. * 

"Install double glazed units at window openings; estimated 
cost $11*15*4. The foreman provided a local contractor's 
estimate to complete the job for $1,810. 

—Construct concrete wall-tuck point and repair cracks on 
existing foundation and backfill on two employee houses at 
an estimated cost of $10,752 and $13/768. According, to 
Wahpeton's foreman, these items were completed in summer 
1981 at a total cost ot about $5,000. 

# 

Staffing 

* * * 

. During the past 5 years, Wahpeton's staff was reduced from 
100 to 91, or 9 percent, as the following table shows. The major 
staff reduction* occurred between school years 1980*81 and 
1981-82. * 1 
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Staffing 



Type 



Academic 



Special education 



Dormitory staff 

Facility 
management 




School years 



78-79 



21 



31 



15 



13 



20 



100 



79-80 



21 



32 



14 



18 



17 



10Z 



80-81 



22 



30 



13 



16 



16 



97 



81-H2 



19 



28 



18 



15 



89 



8°2-83 



19 



32 
8 



18 



14 



91 



Percent change: 
197.8-79 to 
1982-83 



- 10 



+ 3 



- 47 



+ 38 



- 30 



- 9 



^Includes administrative staff and transportation personnel* 

* 

Wahpeton officials had jnixed views on the effect of staffing 
pattern- chang.es on the school^ s. operations* The superintendent 
explained that the reduction between 1980-81 and 1981-82 was due 
to a hiring freeze at that time* Be said that*the freeze did not 
significantly af&ffct the school, although five and a half 
academic positions were frozen and enrollment was reduced* Tvro 
of »these positions were teachers and the rest were aides ,or 
similar positions* The principal , however , said S:hat the staff- 
ing change had affected Wjahpe^on's atfademic area/ because the' 
school was unable to fill an eighth grade "teaching position and 
'the librarian position* . . 

» * 

Enrollment 

Between school years 1978-79 and .1982-83, Wahpeton 1 s. student 
- enrollment increased from 299 to 306/ or -2 percent, as thje 
following table shows* > 



School year 

1978- 79 

1979- 86 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 . 

1982- 83 



Students 

r 

299'* 

294 

295 

262 

306 



Student withdrawal figures for Wahpeton were not developed ■ 
due to time and resource constraints. However, school officials 
estimated Wahpeton's student withdrawal rate for'the 1981^82 
school year, to be 28 percent.. 
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Dormitory and classroom space criteria 1 , j 

In the consultation plan/ Wahpeton reported a dormitory 
capacity of 396/ based on a criterion of four students per room, 
and a classroom capacity of 350 students, based on 14 classrooms 
and a criterion of ,25 students per classroom* According to 
Wahpeton*s superintendent, these criteria were established by hi 
predecessor, and he was unaware of SIA*s March .1980 space 
guidelines. 

The school had two sizes of dormitory rooms?* 204 square 
feet and 220 square feet- Free space per room, exclusive of - 
furniture, was about 33 square feet for each occupant^r 
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